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FOR PROGRAM PLANNING 


Excellent material has been sent to the Editor about state school library associations, 
state and regional library meetings, unusual clinics and workshops. Some of the ideas 
will be presented in an early fall number of TOP OF THE NEWS. If you have 
contributions to make on the theme of program planning—or on other fresh and timely 
topics, or have a new slant on an o!d one—send them to the Editor. Summer address, 


5557 Martel, Dallas. 
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A SECOND ALBUM OF STORY RECORDS 
by 
Dilla W. MacBean 
Director Chicago Elementary School Libraries 

EMBERS of the Division of Libraries for Children and Young People 

may well wonder whether there ever will be a second album of story- 
telling phonograph records to follow the excellent Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen 
set. There is much more to fulfilling impatient desires than is apparent to 
the casual observer. Your chairman and committee envy the rapidity with 
which the records roll off the assembly line of the commercial firms and at 
the same time have due respect for their accomplishments. 

Since the first album was released in the fall of 1945, several new mem- 
bers were appointed to the committee on Radio Broadcasts and Recordings 
with representation from coast to coast. It includes Jasmine Britton— 
Director of School Libraries in Los Angeles, Maria Cimino—Children’s 
Librarian of the New York Public Library, Annie S$. Cutter—formerly 
Director of the Schools Department of the Cleveland Public Library, Mary 
H. Hinant—now librarian of the Vocational High School in Cincinnati, 
and Dilla W. MacBean, Chairman—Director of School Libraries in Chicago. 
The committee has worked conscientiously, but endeavor to make decisions 
via United States mails by five librarians has required time and necessarily 
has reduced action to the variety of the slow-motion moving picture. 

Much time has been spent in exploring the field of artists and then 
securing audition records by each of a story in the field of traditional literature 
for children. ‘Twelve such records finally were produced by nine artists 
.from various parts of the country. 

The responsibility of selecting both the artists and the stories was more 
than the members of the committee cared to assume. So the audition records 
were sent to each member—with the request that a critical audience of 
librarians and educators, and in one instance a group of young people in a 
school, were invited to listen to the records and make individual evaluations. 
A group of school and children’s librarians gathered in a studio at the 
Buffalo Conference of the American Library Association and made their 
criticisms of seven of the records. Another interested group at the library 
and elementary school workshop at the University of Chicago—in the summer 
of 1946—listened to some of the records and voiced their opinions. The 
individual evaluations from these seven listening groups were sent to the 
Chairman who made a careful tabulation. The consensus of opinion across 
the country definitely requested the work of three artists; namely, Ruth 
Sawyer, Frances Clarke Sayers, and Jack Lester. The first two need no 
introduction to librarians. Mr. Lester is a radio artist, serving as the story- 
teller on Hobby Horse Presents weekly program—written by Ruth Harshaw 
and sponsored by Carson Pirie Scott & Co. in Chicago. His versatile ability 
has won him wide acclaim throughout the middle-west. 

Ruth Sawyer will tell one of her stories from The Long Christmas and 
“The Frog” from Picture Tales from Spain. Mrs. Sayers will tell “Mr. 
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Rabbit, He’s a Good Fisherman” from Uncle Remus; [is Songs and Sayings. 
Mr. Lester will tell a Paul Bunyan yarn from O/' Paul and a Pecos Bill 
story. 

Scripts have been rewritten and checked minutely to the limited time of FS 
nine minutes for each twelve-inch record—with just the right pause in the I 
story for turning the record. Permission for use of the stories has been se- | prot 
cured from the publishers Arrangements have been made—for use of the } jn a 
studios—with the Victor Division of the R.C.A. in New York and Chicago | take 
where the master pressings will be made during March and April. Mrs. ¢  besi 
Sayers will perform in New York. Ruth Sawyer will appear as guest author 
on the Hobby Horse Presents radio program on March 27th. While in } to ¢ 
Chicago she will perform for the pressings of her two stories. Jack Lester )  |ibr: 
will complete his two stories in April. aget 

The Publishing Department of the American Library Association will | chil 
again distribute the records and undoubtedly announcements—as to their | the 
availability and price—will be made in the fall. dep 

The committee feels its responsibility is completed when the master 
records are made. At long last the stage is set. The curtain is about to | the 
rise. May the response and pleasure from this second album of story-telling } to { 
records be as great as the enthusiastn expressed at the opening of a new play. | the 
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RENEW YOUR MEMBERSHIP IN A.L.A. 

HERE is still time to renew your membership in A.L.A. Be sure to} tick 

check Division membership and also the Section or Sections to which you} cou: 
wish to belong. The following excerpt from the 1947 //andbook explains} goy 
procedure: { 

Any member of the American Library Association may become a mem-| Bly 
ber of the Division of Libraries for Children and Young People by notifying | Bill 
A.L.A. at the time he pays his dues. At the same time he may become 2} Sto; 
member of one of the Sections of the Division (A.A.S.L., C.L.A. or Roz 
Y.P.R.R.T.). Members of the Division and one of its Sections may join af [Je 
second or third Section within this Division by sending a request for the 
additional memberships as follows: for A.A.S.L. make the requests in writing; chil 
to the treasurer, Edna V. Ballard, Public Library, Lansing, Mich.; for) sur 
C.L.A. make the request in writing to the secretary, Natalie Mayo, Public’ was 
Library, San Francisco, Calif.; for the Y.P.R.R.T. make requests in writing,  fay« 
to the secretary, Eileen Riols, 127 E. 58th Street, New York 22, N.Y. In} boy 
structions in this paragraph apply on/y to members of the A.L.A. Division of) too- 
Libraries for Children and Young People who belong to one of the above’ 
Sections and who wish membership in another Section or Sections in the) usec 
Division. 
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FILMS AND THE STORY HOUR PROGRAM 
by 
Siddie Joe Johnson* 

OR several years, films have played a part in the children’s programs at the 

Dallas Public Library. They have not supplanted the story hour; they 
probably never will, for their appeal is different from the story-appeal, and 
in a district where story-telling has won its own audience, nothing can quite 
take its place. But the films, too, have their place and often it is a place 
beside the story. 

At first, we showed occasionally films just to test the children’s reaction 
to them. Then, more and more films for children were purchased by the 
library. These films were in demand in parks, churches, schools and other 
agencies featuring children’s programs. While not handled through the 
children’s department, films with a possible child-interest are previewed by 
the children’s librarian. “Then, as occasion arises, she uses them in her own 
department. 

At the end of a story-hour season—a summer story-hour, for instance— 
the last session would be a ‘‘movie,” probably several movies strung together 
to form a balanced program. This served as a “party” or gala occasion for 
the season’s ending and was enough of a change to add piquancy to the diet. 

In the summer of 1946, a more formal use of films was planned by the 
children’s department and film department. A complete story-hour program 
called Holiday Parade was set up for two months. The stories and films 
chosen were to cover the various activities of a child’s vacation-time—trips to 
the circus, to the zoo, little journeys to regions not too far away from home, 
and to Canada, Mexico, and our own Indian Southwest. <A special Fourth 
of July hour was planned, and a program of tall tales around a summer camp 
fire. 

Then colorful “tickets” were mimeographed to represent long railroad 
tickets. These could be punched for each story-hour or destination. Of 
course the stories selected for telling or books selected for reviewing were 
governed somewhat by the choice of available films. 

The programs included: Review of Ann Nolen Clark’s Little Navajo 
Bluebird with films, Navajo Children and Navajo Indians; Stories, Pecos 
Bill, John Henry, Paul Bunyan with films, Tall Tales and Ride ‘em, Cowboy; 
Story from Dr. Doolittle’s Zoo with films, Animals of the Zoo and Elephant 
Round-up; Review of William Pene Dubois’ The Great Geppy and films, 
Here Comes the Circus and Wing, Fang and Claw. 

The next summer the library obtained a number of film strips, and the 
children’s room used these in much the same way that it had used films the 
summer before. The elaborate “tickets” were not made, but the program 
was posted so that the children knew what was to be “shown” at their 
favorite theater. And it really was their favorite. As one small Mexican 
boy said. “I like the show on Elm Street veree much. But I like yours, 
too—and you don’t cost nothin’.” 

The film strips were slightly different in type from the films heretofore 
used in the children’s library. ‘They were colored presentations of Snow 
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White, Jack and the Beanstalk, etc. The problem in program planning was 

to tell a story that would harmonize with the film-strip. A romantic fairy 2 sum 
tale of less usual vintage to supplement Cinderella, a story about an ad- | rela 
venturous boy to go with Jack and the Beanstalk. As luck would have it, | goo 
we had a younger clientele the film-strip summer than we had had the } filn 
summer before. Boc 


The films that the children seem to enjoy most are the animal pictures— I d 
Three Little Bruins Make Mischief and so on. Some of the more scientific | libr 
approaches to nature are appreciated, too—bird films and animal films of a 
slightly less hilarious nature than the Three Bruins. They enjoy, .too, the 
children of other land pictures. Occasionally, we run across an accept- 
able animated cartoon, but for the most part, these are still pretty bad in the 
16mm. film. The ones that are just sheer comedy, with no likeness—in title 
or anywhere else—to a children’s book, seem the best. It is disconcerting to 
both child and librarian to see a well-known and well-loved story distorted 
in one of these cartoon attempts. 


Sometimes word will get around that a film is to be shown at the library 
on a certain day. A new group of children may appear—waiting to see the 
“show”. But if the “show” is unaccompanied by the looked-forward-to 
story-telling, the usual story-hour customers are disappointed. ‘“‘We wanted 
the movie and a story too!” they cry. 

And that is the whole point of this article. The ‘movie’ and story, too 
They can and will go together in the recipe, and the young patrons of the 
children’s room find the resulting dish much to their taste. 


*Miss Johnson is Children’s Librarian, Dallas Public Library, the author of several 
books for children, and reviewer of children’s books for the Dallas News and Library 
Journal. Her latest book, Susan’s Year, will be published next fall by Longmans Green. 


FILMS IN THE CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT 
Compiled by 
Marian C. Young 
SPOT check was made to see what use is being made of films in public 
library children’s departments in various sections of the country. It 
would seem that only a few libraries have made any regular use of films, and | 
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that in most of these, opinions of their value are tentative and are often | 

with the explanation that they are “feelings” not convictions, and that it is 

too early to make any positive statements One librarian comments: “Our Sar 
experience using films with children is too limited to provide any grounds} W® 
for honest opinion. We presented movies as special holiday programs; we che 
packed the auditorium and had one or more refills besides; children poured a ing 
and out of the children’s room, but no more books were read; no more | list 
children encouraged to become library users, so far as we could see. And § Cof 
frankly I do not know what it proves, or whether it proves anything that is - 


important educationally that children will sit and look at almost any film. 
Whatever their place in the school may be, I do not see that therefore they § 
must be equally valuable in the library.” 


May 19- 
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MILWAUKEE has had a summer film program for the last three 
summers, planned for younger children. When it was possible we tried to 
relate the programs to books, but our chief difficulty is that there are so few 
good children’s films. Many of our neighborhood libraries have afternoon 
film programs, and last year we were able to tie in our Ancient Order of 
Book Worms program, which had a musical theme, with the showing of films. 
I do think that showing films is one way of bringing children in to the 
library, but I do wish we had more time to plan book talks around them. A 
field trip to the library by the eighth grade classes is traditional and I have 
found that the use of the Teen Age film Jt’s All Yours is an excellent 
beginning for a tour and lecture on the library and adds much adventure 
and glamour. We use Bookward Ho with younger groups and they enjoy 
that very much —Norma L. Rathbun, Chief of Children’s Work. 

MINNEAPOLIS reports from the Public Library Museum that this 
is the second year in a program called the SATURDAY MORNING 
CLUB which takes place in the museum auditorium each Saturday morning 
during the school year. A typical program included a short motion picture, a 
story by the story teller from the Children’s Room, a talk on some material 
exhibited in the museum, and a longer picture (usually on natural history). 
The program is concluded with a treasure hunt and prizes. Such a balanced 
program works out very well. The average attendance is about 200 and the 
program serves many functions. Besides having advantages from the museum 
point of view, the story hour has increased considerably the circulation of 
children’s books. Thompson, Museum Director. 


SEATTLE has just barely started using films, but we feel definitely 
that they will be increasingly important in all fields, including the Children’s 
department of a library. Films based on literature especially have a place. 
Our children also enjoy geographic and animal films Our most enthusiastic 
public have been classes from parochial schools as their use of films is more 
limited than that of public schools. Funds should be adequate not only to 
pay for films and projector but for transport of same to branches, as well as 
enough to pay an operator if the Children’s Librarian can not run the machine. 
ad 








STUDENTS STIMULATE MAGAZINE READING 


Miss Marguerite Grayson, senior librarian of Commerce High School, 
San Francisco, combines student interest and publicity for the library. Each 
week a different student whose duty it is to sit at the attendance desk and 
check passes, keep statistical figures, etc. compilcs a list of ten articles appear- 
ing in current issues of magazines which she found especially interesting. This 
list is mimeographed, posted on the student bulletin board in the library and 
copies are sent to each home room Each week a different period is given 
the privilege of compiling the lists which have aroused a great deal of interest 
among the students and have done much to stimulate magazine reading. 
School Library Association of California, 
Bulletin, May, 1947. P. 26. 
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THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARIAN USES AUDIO-VISUAL AIDs 
By 
Ethel Wood, Librarian, Jefferson Jr. High 
Earl Strohbehn, Director Audio-Visual Aids 
Jean Lowrie, Librarian, Linden Elementary School 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee 


HE use of audio-visual aids is becoming an increasingly important part of 

a rapidly growing program of library service in the elementary schools. 
Some of the ways of using these materials and some of the problems encount- 
ered in one school system are discussed briefly in this article. 

The library is the logical central agency within each school for the 
handling of all graphic materials (with the exception of the more costly 
films). Making audio-visual aids available simultaneously with books brings 
a natural coordination of the two forms of teaching materials. Teachers 
come to the library seeking information for general unit planning or specific 
answers to questions—for materials to show to the children and for materials 
for the pupils to use personally. Audio-visual aids are used in the classroom 
or in the library in the same manner that books are used. Individual turn- 
tables or simple victrolas are provided for listening to records; a dark room 
or a shadow box is available to look at still films or pictures with the opaque 
projector. This latter piece of equipment, incidentally, is one of the most 
valuable aids in this field because of its simplicity of operation and its varied 
uses in the classroom. It has proved far more effective than the complicated 
movie projector with younger children. 


From a librarian’s point of view there are definite problems which arise 
in developing this field in the elementary school. The library is the logical 
place for this material, but an effective program takes more time than the 
librarian has at her disposal. The present trend is for each elementary school 
to organize an audio-visual committee within the building composed of inter- 
ested teachers and the librarian. This trend is a good one, for it tends to 
spread the job and publicize the possibilities to more people. Meeting at least 
once a month, the members formulate policies, discuss how to share materials 
and information, make suggestions about purchases, and set up evaluation 
guides and files. The evaluation is particularly important because the whole 
faculty should be made conscious of criteria needed in judging the materials 
used. 

The librarian’s part in this program is two-fold—to provide selection 
aids and to organize materials for easy use. To do this she must keep at 
least one step ahead of the teachers in knowledge of present materials and 
future trends. The organization and circulation of such materials involves 
clerical duties which cannot be provided by elementary school pupils. There- 
fore, if such a program is to be set up, some provisions must be made for 
clerical assistance. 
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Since the audio-visual committee is often composed of amateurs in the 
field, a central agency or central coordinator familiar preferably with all 
types of materials and most certainly with audio-visual materials, is at 
present a “must” in this program. Such a coordinator links the administration 
with the individual building programs and the individual schools with each 
other. He provides advice for setting up and purchasing materials, gives 
suggestions about evaluative criteria, and, most important, takes care of 
costly materials (movies) and keeps a weather eye on projectors and other 
equipment. He advises the librarians on future trends so that they may keep 
their schools up-to-date, and he may act as a clearing house for purchases or 
for interschool loans. An organization like this one is a form of democratic 
sharing and gives an excellent opportunity for individual and group growth in 
thinking and planning. 

Audio-visual aids can do much to improve and aid in classroom in- 
struction. It is easy to enrich children’s experience vicariously through graphic 
materials despite the confining limits of individual reading abilities. A picture 
gives a more vivid impression than a written description. How much more 
vivid is the picture in action! As librarians, we should be alert to our 
teachers’ needs here, as well as in the field of books. We can learn from 
them their needs and so contribute richly to the growth of pupils’ experiences 
and knowledge. 


JUNIOR LANGUAGE AND ARTS 


Evaluated by Adaline Hess 
Children’s Librarian, Library Association of Portland, Ore. 

Junior Language and Arts published monthly except July and August. 
Progressive Education Inc. 342 O. W. Capitol Drive, Milwaukee 9, Wis- 
consin, Managing Editor: Adele M. Ries. +8 pages, $5. 

Modern in format and subject matter. Contains stories, activities and 
features appealing to ages 2-12, though there is very little for the child 
under 3rd grade. 

Activities and method of presentation offer wide range of modern hob- 
bies for more mature child; stamp collecting, cooking, puzzles, games, poetry, 
flower arranging, etc. Directions are appealing and complete. 

Stories have little action, but character portrayal, humor and foreign 
settings are well-drawn. Stories are realistically illustrated, some in color, and 
bear signatures of artists. 

An adventure in picture form tells story of legendary or real hero; facts 
adhered to and prose is dignified. 

_ Regular book column by Phyllis Whitney “Juniors are Reading”’ includes 
tew but well-chosen titles. 

A few advertisements of children’s hobby and play equipment. 

Expensive. 
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“IT CAN BE DONE” were 
Fitchburg Youth Library Project advise 
by E 
Sarah Allen Beard, Consultant, yo 
cellars 
School Libraries and Work with Children and Young People freque 
Division of Public Libraries, Massachusetts Department of Education Local 

ee ie : ‘ 4 ; ‘a millio 

F ITCHBURG, Massachusetts, an industrial city of 43,700, on the Mohawk ? ail 

Trail, has a tradition of successful public library work with children, A 

special department was set up in the 1890’s. Of late years, the work has Bo 
grown beyond space facilities so the idea of a‘special Youth Library and rine 
auditorium to be built on land adjoining the present building, was initiated ak 
by the present Chairman of the Board of Trustees, Mrs. George R. Wallace, | 
Jr. After a year of careful planning with the city and school officials and Lom 
parish priests, a Youth Library project was presented to all the children and 
young people in schools, public and parochial. to pl 
The boys and girls took up the idea with characteristic energy and en- destre 
thusiasm. A Promotion Committee was formed in each school, and a goal of ae 
$10,000 was set as their share of the total amount needed, an average of $1.35 aa 
per school student. The Chairman was a high school senior boy. His aids cate 
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were an Adult Board of Library, School, and P.T.A. representatives who 
advised when called upon. 

Between January and the end of schcol in June, 1947, $9000 had been 
earned, not solicited, through jobs such as shoveling snow, cleaning attics and 
cellars, doing the dishes, sitting with babies, running errands, and not in- 
frequently sacrificing movies, bubble gum, comics and candy purchasing. 
Local radio stations and press played their part. Since then the quota of a 
million pennies has been met, largely by the elementary school children. ‘The 
total amount earned by high school students was approximately 8%. 

A Speakers Bureau of 19 students, ranging from the fourth grade up, 
presented the cause to adult organizations, asking for their support in raising 
the balance of the $150,000 estimated for the construction costs. As a typical 
result, the Elks organized a city-wide paper drive and the Youth Promotion 
Committee provided 60 helpers to load the trucks. This realized $700. 

A garden will be an integral part of the Youth Library and it is planned 
to place there memorials of European cities whose books were deliberately 
destroyed during World War II. The auditorium will have a motion picture 
projector, and accordian doors will divide the room into smaller units when 
desirable for special activities. “here will be book space for 35,000 volumes 
and a special browsing room for the junior high age where, in addition to 
books, there will be also a listening room for records and radio. 

This is a successful demonstration of a civic education project under- 
taken in a city of well defined racial groups where the future voters worked 
together for a community service which will directly benefit them as well as 
the children who come after them. Boys and girls will take more than usual 
pride when this dream building becomes a reality. Other communities who 
find their facilities cramped and unattractive for housing the fine children’s 
literature available, may well take note and write the Librarian, Miss Ruth 
Hyatt, for details. 


KALAMAZOO ACCREDITED BY ALL.A. 
By Alice Louise Le Fevre, Director 

NE of the most recently established undergraduate library schools offer- 

ing special preparation for teacher-librarians and for school librarians, 
Western Michigan College of Education at Kalamazoo, was accredited in 
April, 1948 by the Board of Education for Librarianship of the American 
Library Association as a Type III Library School. 

Two programs of study are offered, one preparing for service in school 
libraries and one for service in county libraries—two fields for which there is 
a serious shortage of personnel in Michigan. Students who matriculate in 
the school library program must qualify also for the teaching certificate, 
while students in the county library program are given opportunity to study 
in the allied fields of sociology, rural problems, and local government. Both 
programs lead to the bachelor’s degree with a major in library science. The 
six weeks’ summer session is also accredited 
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A.L.A. Atlantic City June 13 -19 


INSTITUTE ON READING 
by 
Elizabeth Groves, Chairman, C L.A. 


HILDREN’S librarians and all engaged in work with the elementary 
and junior high school child are looking forwazd to the Atlantic City 
Conference of the A.L.A. An Institute on Reading with Children js 
being planned. ‘This Institute is sponsored by the Division and will cover 
interests of children in books. Daily meetings from 8 to 9 a.m. will be held 


on Monday through Friday, June 14-18. In these sessions, among other topics 
covered, will be talks in specific areas of children’s reading, and opportunity 
to examine some of the problems facing children’s librarians today in their 
book selection. It is planned to have ample time for a free discussion at 
each session. 


One vital aspect of children’s work is one that comes up when there is a 
world crisis, a clash of political and social ideologies,—a question affecting 
the children’s librarian in her book selection and reading guidance. Does 
she, too, feel the restraints that others are experiencing ; must she, too, conform 
to pressure in the matter of a free dissemination of knowledge to children, 
as it is presented in the books published for them? Does this trend affect not 
only current books, but those of tried and approved standing in her book 
collection? Are these restraints valid? Another question, how can she bow 
to one pressure and not to all? What types of books have been singled out 
for the battleground? Are our child readers being given unbiased books 
selected according to standards long established and accepted? Must standards 
for book selection be re-evaluated in the light of present conditions ? 


In any case there should be more critical, more evaluative reviewing of 
children’s books. There is need for a more conscious effort on the part of 
the reviewer to examine children’s books dispassionately, weighing them in 
terms of their inherent values and truths, and then viewing them in terms 
of probable use in communities having social problems and restraints. 


A discussion of specific books, and instances of children’s reactions to 
them will be another feature of the Institute. What books mean to the child 
from the standpoint of his spiritual and moral development, from the extending 
of his mental and emotional horizons, from his awareness of the problems, 
philosophy and standards of behavior of others, from the actual information, 
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Conference News 


scientific and applied, that is made available to him, from the pure fun and 
enjoyment he receives through his reading, from the therapeutic value of 
humor and imaginative flights—from all these needs that a child may turn to 
books to satisfy, lie the strength and reward of all librarians. 


One session will be devoted to the science books of today for children, 
another will be a morning with the children’s editors, another will be on the 
adult reading of the children’s librarian. There will be registration for the 
series, but for those who cannot be in Atlantic City for the entire week, 
daily admissions will be possible. Children’s librarians will also wish to 
attend the pre-conference meeting on Youth at the secondary level. Make 
early application for registration with Miss Sue Hefley, State Department of 
Education, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


PRE-CONFERENCE PROGRAM 


“Youth and Libraries” is the theme of Pre-Conference, and the talks, 
demonstrations, and discussions are planned to interest all librarians working 
with young people of high school age in schools and public libraries. The 
Blue Room at the Brighton Hotel has been reserved for the four sessions, 
Saturday and Sunday, June 12 and 13, mornings and afternoons. Reserva- 
tions should be sent to Miss Sue Hefley, Supervisor of School Libraries, 
State Department of Education, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


Miss Hefley is in charge of business arrangements for Pre-Conference and 
Institute (for news of the Institute see Elizabeth Grove’s comments on p. 12), 
Miss Louise Le Fevre is Chairman of the Hospitality Committee, and Miss 
Martha Parks is Publicity Chairman. 


The following is a preliminary draft of the Program for Pre-Conference 
as planned by the Program Committee, Beatrice Schein, Ruth Ersted, Jean 
Roos, Chairman: 

First Session: BOOKS AND YOUTH 


Lillian Lawyer, Public Library, Wash- 





Great Books Discussion 
ington, D.C. 

From a Publisher’s Notebook—Speaker to be announced. 

Young Book Reviewers’ Broadcast—Margaret Scoggin, Nathan Straus 
Branch, New York Public Library, New York 

Second Session: YOUTH HELPS PLAN 

Youth Advisory Council—Beatrice Schein, Newark Public Library 

United Nations Youth Group—Margaret Alexander Edwards, Enoch 
Pratt Public Library, Baltimore 

Students—Scotch Plains High School, Scotch Plains, N.J. . Lorraine 
Ayres, Librarian, Chairman 
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Conference News 
Third Session: YOUTH AGENCIES GET TOGETHER 


“Is the Community Meeting the Needs of Youth’—Dorothy Gordon, B' 
Moderator of the Youth Forums, New York Times | 


Roads to World Understanding—A Cooperative Program for Youth— |} the 
Demonstration—Stephen Matyi, Youth Department, Cleveland Public by 
Library Am 

Fitchburg Youth Library Project—Miss Ruth Hyatt, Librarian, Fitch- 
burg Public Library, Fitchburg, Massachusetts 

Film: ‘Make Way for Youth” Ce 

It 
Fourth Session: LEARNING ON THE JOB | all 

New Jersey School Library Council Association he , 
Three students from Linden, Camden, and Irvington e 
Miss Ann H. Benson, Irvington High School, Irvington, N.]., a 

Chairman _ 

Book Talks—Students—Woodrow Wilson High School, Camden, NJ. | 
Mrs. Catherine J. Elbartson, Chairman a 

Work with Young People in Public Libraries. In-Service Training a 

Panel i 
Miss Mabel Williams, New York Public Library, Chairman | a 

per 
ROOS ANNOUNCES DIVISION PROGRAM son 
A stimulating program has been planned for the general Division Meeting 
in Atlantic City, Thursday, June 17, at 2:30. The theme “Toward C 
Understanding” will be developed by two outstanding and dynamic speakers, 
both national authorities in their fields: Dr. Brooks Emeny, President of 
the Foreign Policy Association, will discuss “Youth in World Affairs.” me 
Miss Virginia Kirkus of the Kirkus Bookshop Service will talk on ‘Reading 19- 
at the Crossroads.” See p. 16-17 for biographical sketches. | Bu 

A Division business meeting is scheduled for Wednesday, June 16 at | 

9:15 a.m. | 

Board meetings will be held Monday, June 14 at 10 a.m. and Saturday, | H 

June 19 at 8:00 a.m. The latter is a breakfast meeting honoring new officers. t 

f 

MAUREEN DALY AND EUGENE GILBERT, Y.P.R.R.T. SPEAKERS | 
are 


MBE:: Beatrice W. Schein, Chairman, has announced the following program | 
for the Atlantic City Meetings of Y.P.R.R.T. On Monday, June 14, at \ - 
2:30 two speakers will develop the Section’s chosen theme, Youth and Their { sen 
Interests: Maureen Daly, Author, and Eugene Gilbert, Head, Gilbert Youth | 

Research Organization, New York. } Pl. 


A business meeting will be held on June 16 at 9 a.m. 


May 19. 
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Conference News 
THE BRIGHTON IN ATLANTIC CITY 


OTH Pre-Conference and the Institute on Children’s Reading are to be 

held at the Brighton Hoéel in Atlantic City. Since the Brighton is one of 
the two hotels reserved for members of the Division, the following comments . 
by Mildred Batchelder, written after the Atlantic City Meeting of the 
American Association of School Administrators, are of especial interest: 


The Brighton Hotel is an old timer in Atlantic City. I understand that 
in the issue of “Holiday” which came out last spring devoted to Atlantic 
City, the Brighton was one of the two hotels mentioned specifically. Like 
all of the older hotels at Atlantic City, there are innumerable small rooms 
so that during the Pre-Conference and throughout the Institute, there will 
be excellent opportunity for small groups to sit down to visit together. The 
room in which the Pre-Conference meetings will be held is scheduled for 
redecoration, and I believe it will provide us adequate and comfortable 
quarters. I was assured by the hotel salesmanager that the snack bar would 
be open for our meetings. In fact, she agreed to make a special note to 
make certain that it was open by that time. This means an opportunity in 
the hotel for less expensive lunches. The hotel dining room is rather ex- 
pensive as is true of all Boardwalk hotels. The Brighton has an outdoor 
salt water pool which is available to guests There is an extra fee of $1.00 
per day for use of the pool, but it looked very attractive and might appeal to 
some of our members more than swimming in the ocean, 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS SCHEDULE ATLANTIC CITY MEETINGS 


Elizabeth Groves, chairman of C.L.A.; has announced the following 
meetings: June 15, 1948, afternoon program meeting of C.L.A.; June 15, 
1948, NEWBERY-CALDECOTT AWARDS DINNER; June 16, 1948, 
Business meeting 9 :30-10 :30. 


EXHIBIT MATERIAL WANTED 
AVE you any favorite publicity devices suitable for exhibit at the 
American Library Association Convention in Atlantic City? 

Photographs, lists, folders or any compact expression of public relations 
are wanted. All materials should be adequately marked and mounted if 
necessary. No materials which need to be returned to the sender should be 
sent without making arrangements in advance. 

We should like to have all material sent to the college by May 20th 


Please mail to Miss Anne Voss, State Teachers College, Trenton 5, New 
Jersey. 
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VIRGINIA KIRKUS 
IRGINIA Kirkus has been called 
“the Kiplinger of the book world.” 
She is not just another book reviewer. 
She is unique in her field—the field of 
forecasting the success (or failure) of 
books before they are published. She— 
and her associates—cover over 4000 
books a year, of which she, personally, 
reads and appraises over 1000. 


Her subscribers write her such 
comments as these: “Money spent in this 
fashion is an investment.”’ Or “You may 
think you are a silent member of our 
staff but if you could hear how often you 
are quoted you would be surprised.” Or 
“It must be an old story to you to know 
that the wear and tear saved our nerves 
by letting you do the deciding about 
which books will be important, is worth 
a lot.” They even tell publishers “She’s Miss Virginia Kirkus 
85% right.” Division Speaker 

Her background is rooted in a long line of English clergymen (her ease 
and charm in speaking show that it is second nature). She went to Vassar; 
she had several years of editorial experience in magazines and book publishing. 
She has traveled widely, here and abroad, and confesses that, even on vacation, 
she cannot stay away from bookshops. She has a profound interest in people, 
an intimate and first-hand knowledge of the problems of the book industry, 
and a thorough mastery of her subject—BOOKS. 

Her life is not hemmed in by books (though she told the census reporter 
that her average working week was 70 hours). She has a wide range of 
interests, for example the remodeled farmhouse in Redding Ridge, Connecticut, 
of which she wrote in her own book, 4 House for the Week Ends. Old 
houses, old furniture, cooking, gardening—and a gift for home-making, to 
which her husband, Lt. Col. Frank Glick, bears witness—complete a well- 
rounded personality —Jean Roos 

WHEN SHALL AWARDS BE ANNOUNCED? 

HE question of whether to announce the Newbery-Caldecott Awards 

in March soon after the voting is closed or to continue the present practice 








NS 


of announcing at the annual Conference was brought to the attention of the ; 


Awards Committee this year. The Committee feels that the membership 
should decide. The subject will be discussed at the annual C.L.A. business 
meeting in Atlantic City. 

; Virginia Chase, Chairman, Newbery-Caldecott Awards Committee. 
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NEWBERY-CALDECOTT AWARDS DINNER 


The Newbery-Caldecott Dinner will be held in the Carolina Room of 
the Chalfonte Hotel, June 15, at 7:00 P.M. Price of the dinner is $6.75. 
Anyone wishing to attend (if you have not already sent in your request) may 
place requests for reservations (send no money) with Miss Kathleen Wallace, 
Free Public Library, Chatham, New Jersey. Seating will be arranged accord- 
ing to the order in which requests are received, so mail your request early to 
assure yourself of a good seat. “Those wishing to sit together at the same 
table should send in all their requests together. “Tables will seat eight people. 
Deadline for accepting reservations is June 5. Your ticket will be on sale at 
the ticket booth and your reservation will be held for you until 12 o'clock, 
Tuesday, June 15, unless you specify otherwise. 


BROOKS EMENY, PROGRAM SPEAKER 
R. BROOKS EMENY was born in Ohio, received his Ph.D. from Yale, 


and for three years studied international relations at the Sarbonne, the 
London School of Economics, the Konsular Akademie in Vienna, and the 
University of Madrid. From 1928-34 he taught international relations at 
Yale, and went to Cleveland in 1935 to become associate professor of inter- 
national relations at Cleveland College. He has also been Director of the 
Foreign Affairs Council of Cleveland. 

First-hand knowledge of the world’s problems and personal acquaintance 
with the leaders of many countries resulted from visits to Latin America, 
the Far East, and Europe. As American delegate to the 1935 Conference 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations in Tokyo, he met with the delegates of 
all the countries bordering on the Pacific Ocean. These contacts have been 
renewed at subsequent conferences of the same organization. Since 1941, he 
has been a consultant to the U.S. Department of State. 


Mr. Emeny is the author of “The Strategy of Raw Materials” and 
other books. His ‘‘Mainsprings of World Politics” is one of the booklets in 
the Headline Series. 

As President of the Foreign Policy Association, Mr. Emeny gives impetus 
to a national program of education in international affairs. Through 
publications and meetings the Association reaches every state with material 
on which the responsible citizen may base his own opinion on foreign policy. 


Elenore P. Hartman in “Magazines: Molders of Opinion” (Wilson 
Library Bulletin 21: 600, April, 1947) shows insight into the significance 
of the every-day questions asked by patrons, and understands how 
work with periodicals fits into the total pattern of library service. Miss 
Hartman is head of the periodicals Division of the Cleveland Public Library. 
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FLYING PROFESSOR 


ISS Alice Lohrer, Assistant Professor of Library Science, at the Uni- 

versity of Illinois Library School, is the nation’s first flying library school 
instructor. Professor Lohrer is regularly flown each week in one of the 
University planes to conduct two classes in library work for children and 
adolescents given this semester in Morrison, Illinois. “These courses are the 
first in a new series offered by the Illinois Library School through the 
University Extension Division. They are primarily designed to assist practic- 
ing teacher librarians to meet the new state certification requirements. 


— 


TO 





REPRINTS OF ARTICLE FROM “SEVENTEEN” MAGAZINE 
AVAILABLE 


I" its September issue Seventeen magazine ran an article ““No Quiet, Please” 
which described public library work with young people in various parts of 
the United States and suggested ways in which a community could establish 
such work in its own public library. ‘The Young People’s Reading Round 
Table thought this such good recruiting material that it has ordered reprints 
which are available to all public libraries, library schools, school libraries, 
and vocational guidance counselors. One copy will be sent free; additional 
copies are 10 cents each. Send your requests (and your remittance if you 
want more than one copy) to Miss Mary Dodge Read, The New York 
Public Library, 127 East 58th Street, New York City. 
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SEE HERE NOW 


An Editorial by Stephen AI. Corey 
Director, Center for the Study of Audio-Visual 
Instructional Materials 
The University of Chicago 

MINOR jurisdictional dispute seems to be developing between school 

library people and audio-visual specialists regarding who should assume 
leadership in the audio-visual instructional materials program of the school. 
There are those who argue that librarians should have the major responsi- 
bility. Certain audio-visual specialists, on the other hand, claim that their 
training and talents are superior, and that they are better qualified to develop 
a strong program. 

As is often the case in such differences, each group seems at times to 
forget the major purpose that instructional materials of any type must serve. 
This editorial is written to suggest that the decision as to what kind of 
person is in the best position to assume leadership depends on the ability of 
librarians and/or audio-visual specialists to provide competent instructional 
materials services to schools. The all important requirement is that boys 
and girls in classrooms have ample experience with a rich variety of teaching 
materials, 

Before this can happen, however, some other things must be taken care 
of. In the first place, artificial and invidious distinctions between various 
types of teaching materials should be eliminated. Boys and girls need to 
react to all types and forms of materials in order to learn effectively, Differ- 
entiation among materials based solely upon the presence or absence of words 
is not helpful. Almost all of the better printed material is well illustrated, 
and too, most audio-visual aids involve a substantial dosage of spoken or 
printed words. 

If it is assumed that teachers must have access to a wide variety of in- 
structional materials, all of which are thought of as being means to achieving 
educational objectives, the main question is, what can be done to provide 
this access under circumstances that will lead to creative teaching? One 
requirement is that the teachers ‘must be given an opportunity to examine 
new materials. It does not make much difference whether the audio-visual 
specialist or the librarian provides this opportunity, but it must be provided. 
Another requirement for a good instructional materials program is that the 
materials must be made available to the teachers when they are needed. A 
third requirement is that arrangements must be provided which will enable 
teachers to use materials under optimum physical and working conditions. A 
fourth requirement is that opportunities must be provided for teachers to 
grow steadily in their ability to use instructional materials effectively. Finally, 
instructional materials services require adequate staff and funds. 

It probably is true, because of their background and training, that both 
librarians and audio-visual specialists are subject to different limitations 
when it comes to developing comprehensive instructional materials services. 
Many librarians have hitherto spent most of their time and talents considering 
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printed materials. That is a consequence of their acceptance of the traditional 
concept of library service. Audio-visual specialists, on the other hand, are 
less apt to be aware of the advantages and availability of printed materials 
and tend to focus upon pictures and radio. Each group, however, can in- 
crease its experiences in the area in which the other in the past has been more 
at home. Librarians are becoming increasingly interested in instructional 
material that is not exclusively verbal. There are, for example, active 
“audio-visual” committees in the American Library Association. The audio- 
visual specialists too are becoming increasingly less narrow in their views. A 
greater premium is being placed upon a broad understanding of the nature of 
learning, and the function of the school curriculum. It is much more im- 
portant to have as the responsible head of an instructional materials center a 
person who knows about the curriculum and its requirements with respect 
to instructional materials, than it is to have some one who insists upon calling 
himself a librarian, or an audio-visual specialist. 

The effectiveness of librarians as leaders in an audio-visual instructional 
materials program should be judged in terms of what they do, not in 
terms of the fact that they are called librarians. ‘The same point might be 
made of those who are known as audio-visual specialists. If the issue is 
settled on any other basis, the controversy implies that each group is primarily 
interested in empire building rather than promoting effective learning. 


LIBRARIES, BOOKS AND READING IN FILMS 

part of a list compiled and appraised in the University of Chicago 

Materials Center by a seminar group interested in the evaluation, analysis 
and use of materials with children and young people. For a copy of the 
entire list write Miss Alice Brooks at the Materials Center. (NOTE: It 
has not been possible to view these films in all cases. Those actually seen are 
marked V. Those viewed by children are marked c. The asterisk means 
“available from 10 or more film libraries or distributors.”” The group felt 
that these films are mainly useful as orientation, enrichment, or review 
material. They need skillful supplementation. ) 


Reading in the Life of Children and Young People 
How to Read a Book. 10 min. 16-sd-$45 (also color—$75) Rental. 
Bureau of Visual Instruction, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan; Indiana 
Film Lib. STC, Indiana Pa. j-shs-adult 


How to select the right book for one’s purpose and how to use it effect- 





| 


ively. A little forced but has a place in reading, library and remedial | 


programs. 
It’s All Yours. Pocket books. 11 min. $23.60 1945 j&shs c 
Ralph Bellamy relating how books and the library have influenced his 
life. Useful in stimulating use of books in high school since it shows vicarious 
experiences and benefits one can have through reading. Emphasis seems to be 
on boys’ reading interests. Can be used both in library instruction and 
English—particularly as spring board for discussion and subsequent reading 


program. 
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Speeding Your Reading. 10 min. 16-sd $50; rental $2.00 Teaching 
Aids Exchange, Box 1127, Modesto, Cal. (Also available from other sources. 
See Educational Guide, 1947.) j-shs-adult 

Concentrates on the development of correct eye movements. Explana- 
tions simple and meaningful. Remedial work. 


Using Libraries and Study Materials 

Contact with Books. 30 min. 16-sd-rent; $3.00 U of Ill. Visual Aids 
Service. College c 

The more technical aspects of using the university library. Since a 
particular library is shown, certain things would have to be unlearned if used 
with other libraries. Detailed, long, and amateurish. Poor synchronization 
of sound with film. Not recommended. 

It's Your Library. Teaching Aids Exchange 1947. 10 min. $50 
si—bl & wh; el-jh Guide c 

This film was designed as an introduction to public library use, particu- 
larly at the elementary level, but the situation devised is artificial and the 
psychology poor. An imposed choice between baseball and a library visit 
defeats the purpose of integration with boy life. Introduction of the book 
collection is almost entirely in terms of hobbies. Poor library practice is 
presented, notably in a scene in which the librarian takes the boy to wash his 
hands. ‘There is over-emphasis on routines, e.g. registration and charging. 
Not recommended. 

Know Your Library. 10 min. 16-sd-$45; color $75. 1946 Coronet* 
el-j-shs C 

High school girl ‘discovers’ how the library can help her in writing a 
class paper. At present the best introduction to school library use. Acting 
amateurish and although situation integrates library with class activities, the 
solution is affected in an unreal way. Better to have students explore library 
resources in terms of their assignments, under the guidance of the teacher and 
librarian prior to embarking on their search. For library instruction. 

We Discover the Dictionary. 10 min. $45 (bl & wh) $75 (col) 
sd-l reel 16 min Coronet* Elementary c 

Three elementary school children learn to use a dictionary. Clear, 
simple, and artistically presented, with a good teaching technique. Question 
has been raised whether children of this age group would be likely to use an 
unabridged dictionary before learning to use more simple ones. 





U. S. Office of Education Brief, no. 8. TYPES OF EXPERIENCES 
CHILDREN SHOULD HAVE. Educational experiences desirable for 
all children are analyzed under these 10 headings: Basic communication and 
mathematics skills; Group planning and problem solving; Responsibility for 
decisions ; Interpersonal relations; Understanding the environment; Participa- 
tion in community activities; Evaluation experiences; Building wide range 
uf interests; Developing personal and social values. ‘These would provide a 
good basis for the library instruction program. 
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IN THE MAGAZINES 
Compiled by 
Laura Martin 
University of Kentucky 
Miss Martin, national authority on maga- 
zines, and author of Alagazines for School 


Libraries, (H.W. Wilson) has consented to 


edit “In the Magazines” as a regular feature. 





“Guides to Audio Visual Aids” on p. 23. 
Miss Laura Martin 
“Filmstrips to the Rescue’ by Sherman Price, in the March 4 merican 


Unity (6:10) is a list of filmstrips recommended for use in intergroup |. 


education. 

Two articles analyzing the prevalence of the sensational in modern 
fiction have appeared recently. Bergen Evans in the February 4 tlantic 
(181:26), writing on “This Thing Called Love” concludes “It is sad and 
disturbing that these frustated and vindictive imaginings are so greatly, as the 
trade terms it, in demand. J. Donald Adams, in the March '48, Alagazine 
of the Year (2:80), calls his article “Silk, Swords, and Sex.”” He comments 
“T see no essential difference, so far as real values are concerned, between a 
shoddy piece of historical fiction . . . . and a similarly shoddy handling of a 
contemporary situation.” 

Literary folk are enjoying Somerset Maugham’s long, critical articles 
on “The Ten Best Novels’, which began in the November 4 tlantic. 

The Education Digest of February, 1948 (13:31) and the Michigan 
Library News of January (7:3) contain reprints of an article which appeared 
in the November Elementary English (24:469) entitled ‘Books About Other 
Countries.” It was the second of two reports prepared by the National 
Council of Teachers of English Committee on Standards for Books About 
Children of Other Lands, of which Azile Wofford is Chairman. The first 
appeared in Elementary English for January 1947, under the title, “They 
Speak Out.” (24:18). <A third article on this subject published last year 
was J. Leslie Cushman’s “Criteria for the Selection of Books,” in the June 
American Unity (5:8). 

The February Elementary English contains a study of books read by 
children using the children’s room of St. Paul Public Library, complete with 
many charts and classifications of the titles selected. The article, by William 


J. Scanlan, is entitled ““One Hundred Most Popular Books of Children’s | 


Fiction Selected by Children.” (25:83). 
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Miss Martin is also responsible for the article 
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Traveltime. 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y. Monthly. $1.50. 
Sub-title: The Nation’s vacation and travel magazine. Publisher’s give 
the scope as travel-planning, pictures, costs, apparel, news. It differs from 
other travel magazines chiefly in its portrayal of modestly priced vacations, 
and advertisements blend into text in a manner not offensive in this type of 
publication, Emphasis is on the cursory rather than the extensive visit. 

Musical Digest. Reichold Chemicals, Inc. 119 West 57th Street, New 
York 19, N.Y. Monthly $3.00. Not a review of musical events so much 
asa critical survey of trends in audience and artist behaviour. Some 
biographical information on modern and classical musicians is included, but 
music students will value more highly the apparent freedom from advertising 
commitments which limits the scope of some other music magazines. Regular 
reviews of the theater, of movies, books, and recordings as well as frequent 
contributions from representatives of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, are strong features. Founded in 1920, the Musical Digest has been 
widely publicized through its relation to the Detroit Symphony Orchestra. 
Henry H. Reichhold heads both the magazine and the symphony association, 
and is the donor of several musical awards. 


Pic. Street and Smith, 122 E. 42nd St., N.Y. 17 Monthly $2 50. 


‘Sub-title: The Magazine for Young Men. Formerly a competitor of Look 


in the picture field, its vocational information is worth clipping whether the 
rest of the magazine is desired for library use. A job barometer, part-time 
jobs at college, short accounts of men successful in varied fields, are regular 
features. A second section includes sports, and such matters of current inter- 
est as Presidential candidates and the business outlook, are discussed by 
competent writers. The general tone is conservative. No fiction has ap- 
peared recently. Issues vary in the amount of “cheesecake” included, and 
there is little of the “for men only” type of content. Articles include special 
types of training, photography schools, etc. 


GUIDES TO CURRENT AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 
Audio-Visual Guide. Educational and Recreational Guides. 172 Renner 
Avenue, Newark 8, New Jersey. 9 issues per year. $3.00. 
Formerly Film and Radio Guide. Apparently has no official connection 
with N.E.A. groups working in this field, but does give much space to 
committee personnel and related news from educational groups. William 
Lewin, who edits the useful “‘Photoplay Guides”, is the editor, and the 
guides are listed in each issue. Non-commercial in tone, includes Direc- 
tory of Church Film Sources. 
Business Screen Magazine. 812 North Dearborn Street. Chicago, 10, III. 
8 issues per year. $3.00. 
Addressed to business men, showing how films can help in staff training 
and in public relations, and how large companies are building good will 
as well as presenting their economic theories in motion pictures. Regular 
news of television developments and film programs of government de- 
partments are included, as is a National Directory of Visual Aids 
Dealers, and an index of sponsored fi!ms. 
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Educational Screen 6+ East Lake Street. Chicago, Illinois. Monthly ex. | 
cept July and August. $3.00. 
Sub-title: The magazine devoted to audio-visual materials. 
Founded in 1922, and still edited by the widow of the founder, this is q 
well arranged publication, with several regular department editors, and } ,, 
evaluation of new films by teachers. Edgar Dale is a member of the ( New 
Advisory Board. First choice with a number of specialists in this field, | Col 
Educational Film Guide H.W. Wilson Co., New York 52, New York. | 
9 issues per year. $3.00. 
Formerly Educational Film Catalog, now enlarged in scope and frequency 
of publication. A comprehensive list of 16mm. films arranged by title, 
and a selected and classified list of films suitable for educational purposes, ! gry 
described, evaluated and graded for use. A bound cumulated volume we, 
in September is included in the subscription. Sale and rental price, 
length, release date, distributor’s name, and availability of guides, as 
well as usefulness in adult forums are enumerated. March 1948 issue 
features a Section 2, devoted to filmstrips, which is to continue through 
June, and be followed by a Filmstrip Guide in September, published sepa- 
rately. The present section includes only filmstrips released since , 
January, 1947. 
Educational Focus. Bausch and Lomb Optical Co., Rochester 2, New York. 
Free to schools Monthly. 
Sometimes included among audio-visual guides because it discusses opaque | ye , 
projection equipment and the like, this publication, nevertheless, belongs 
to the science department where its account of the development of micro- 
scopy is particularly applicable. 
Film Forum Review. Institute of Adult Education, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia. 525 West 120th Street, New York 27, N. Y. Quarterly. $2.00. 
Published in cooperation with the National Committee on Film Forums, 
whose membership includes A.L.A. and kindred groups. The Revieu 
presents a satisfying approach to film evaluation and shows how specific 
films, including those with highly controversial treatments of public 
affairs, can promote discussion. Includes critical comments on many 
educational films. Especially useful in social science classes. 
Film News. 15 West 38th Street, New York 18, New York. Bi-monthly, 
24 issues. $3.50. \ 
Published by the Film Council of America, and devoted to the pro- 
motion of local film councils. Of first value in use and selection of films 
for adult groups, but like Film Forum Review, useful in large schools. 
Information about films abroad. UNESCO's visual aids program, pre- 
views, and reviews of a wide variety of films. 
Film World. 6060 Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles 28, California. 
Monthly. $3.00. \ 
Sub-title: ‘The basic magazine of the 16mm. field:’”’ Masthead enumer- 
ates: Educational, Church, Industrial, Medical, Entertainment. Es- 
pecially emphasized is news of interest to producers, distributors, 
exhibitors, film libraries, visual education departments in schools, j 
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ex: | churches, clubs and all other fields in which 16 mm.films are in use 
, today.—Not so valuable to libraries as to industries, but there is careful 

coverage of church films, both Catholic and Protestant, and many short 

is a articles on other aspects of educational films. 

=f News Letter. Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University, 

eld. | Columbus. Monthly. Free to schools. 

otk, | Sub-title: “Bringing information to the teacher about the radio, the 
press, and the motion picture’? A four-page leaflet edited by Edgar 

ny Dale, listing free and inexpensive aids, library news, and references on 

tle. utilization, as well as radio programs, films and recordings. 


8," Saturday Review of Literature. 25 West 45th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 
me Weekly. $6.00 


we Saturday Review has gone heavily into the reviewing of recordings, and 
aes is a comprehensive source of musical evaluations. Edited by Edward 
igh Tatnall Canby, a page in each issue gives a chart listing name of compo- 
Da- sition, performer, album number, record number, engineering, recording 
nce ; technique, quality of performance and content, followed by a brief 


critical essay. The last issue of each month features some twenty pages 
sé of general articles devoted to wire recording devices, best selling records, 
record mart, cartoons, photographs, and the like. 


We | See and Hear. 812 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, LI. Monthly $3.00 


i Sub-title: International Journal of Audio-Visual Education. Probably 

first choice for the average school situation as it is specifically planned 
ge, | to include al/ types of multi-sensory teaching materials—recordings 
0, and radio as well as films and less well-known new devices. December 
ns, } and January issues, 1947 and ’48, featured “The next decade of audio- 
fi visual use in 100 school systems,” with careful survey of equipment, 
- financing, building facilities, and the like. Includes material from the 
ny | National Council for the Social Studies, criteria for selection of films, 


and new equipment. 


Book Sellers to The Southwest 


Cokesbury spook store 


1910 MAIN STREET 
DALLAS 
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LAFAYETTE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY, NORFOLK 
THE LIBRARY IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL; the fourth 


in a series of sketches and plans gathered and prepared by the 1946-47 Com- 
mittee on Planning School Library Quarters, American Association of School ) 
Librarians. Sue Hefley, Chairman. } 


T HE LIBRARY pictured is that in Lafayette Elementary School, Norfolk, 
Virginia. The photograph from which this pen and ink drawing was ; 

made first appeared in the Virginia Journal of Education, March, 1945, 

This library is both inviting and functional. Shelving is of the right height; 





pictures are hung at proper level; furniture is comfortable and scaled to 
youthful library users. The treatment of the corner which is shown js 
worthy of note. It is pleasing in appearance, and the boxed design combines 
well with the wall shelving. Here is a setting appropriate for the “browsing , 
period”. 
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' 
NATIONAL SCIENCE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION | 


EMBERSHIP in the National Science Teachers Association brings with { 
it not only the monthly issues of the “Science Teacher” but also frequent 





packets of commercially prepared materials which have been evaluated by a 
committee of science teachers and have been recommended for use in schools. / 
The packet service is available to all members without any additional wa 
The membership is $2.00 and should be sent directly to the N.S.T.A. offices, § 
1201-16th St., N.W. Washington, D.C. f 
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MATERIALS CORNER 
Compiled by 
Alice Brooks 
MERICAN Childhood Education. Using Audio-Visual Materials With 
ool | LX Children. American Childhood Education, 1201 16th Street N.W., 
{ Washington 6, D.C. 1937. 35p. 50¢. Audio-visual materials that contribute 
to children’s learning; values and dangers in using them. 
Audio-Visual Materials, A Handbook for School Librarians, prepared 
‘5 under the supervision of Edward T. Schofield. College Bookstore, State 
nt; Teachers College College, Trenton 5, New Jersey. $1. Selection, utilization, 
and organization within the school library of four types of audio-visual aids— 
. ° films, filmstrips, records, and slides. 
. Broadhurst, Kathleen Drake. New Horizons in Teaching; a Handbook 
nes of Multisensory enrichment materials. Author, 1160 Prince Ave., Athens, 
ng , Georgia. 19p. 50¢. For teachers and librarians on the purpose, sources, 
practical applications and integration of all instructional materials. 

Florida State Department of Education. The Audio-Visual Way. 
|. Florida State University for Women, Tallahassee. 1948. (Bulletin 22B) 
35¢. Do not send stamps. 

Atomic Energy: a listing of audio-visual teaching materials. Junior 
Red Cross Audio-Visual Service, 529 So. Wabash, Chicago. 
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MATERIALS (Continued) 

Films for International Understanding; a project of the Education Film 
Library Association, New York. Curriculum Service Bureau for Inter- 
national Studies, 1947. 

Hartley, William H., ed. Audio-lisual Materials and Methods in the 
Social Studies. 18 yearbook. National Council for the Social Studies, 120] 
16th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. $2. Reviewed in See and Hear, 
February 1948, 29p. Excellent catalog of social studies films. 

Bureau of Visual Instruction, University of Wisconsin, care of W.A. 


Wittich, Madison, Wisconsin. An Evaluation Study of Elementary Films | VO 
Used in a Course of Regularly Conducted Classroom Work. 25¢ 
Neusbaum, Frederick, comp. 16mm. Films Used in the Teaching of 
Dramatics; compiled by Frederick Neusbaum and J.F. Foster. American 
Educational Theatre Association, 1947. 12p. 50¢. Care of Speech De- | Gee, 
partment, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. Fron 
Stoops, Emery. Occupational Information: bibliography of books, yoy 


pamphlets, periodicals and film titles. Division of Guidance, Los Angeles 
County Public Schools. 23p. Mimeographed. 

National Conference of Christians and Jews. READING FOR DE- } You 
MOCRACY, 1948; 50 important books that every American should read. | A L 
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Readers of Mect the Maloncs, by Lenora Mattingly Weber, =: | Fit‘! 
will welcome with joy the new book about the family— z } 
Beany Malone, For all the members of the wonderful % | New 
Malone clan are back—Martie Malone, crusading news- =: =~ 
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paperman: Elizabeth, the war bride; bighearted Johnny: =: 
Mary Fred, busy romancing with the boy next door: and % | Poet 
Beany—capable, frecklefaced Beany—whose adventures =: 
guiding the family destinies in her father’s absence are full 





of both problems and chuckles. The life of this delightful = me 
family is presented with the warmth, the humorous detail, = | Hun 
and the solid values that made J/ect the Malones so popular. = Curt 
BEANY MALONE — 

By Lenora Mattingly Weber = a 

author of Meet the Malon-s Bs Divi 

$2.50—strong cloth binding : a 
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PREFACE 


The following papers and discussions are a report of the Pre-Conference 
on Youth and Libraries and of the Institute on Children’s Books and Reading 
held in connection with the American Library Association conference at 


Atlantic City, June 12-18, 1948. 


The Pre-Conference and the Institute will go down in the annals of 
the history of the Division of Libraries for Children and Young People as 
the first Pre-Conference and Institute sponsored by the Division. The 
Children’s Library Association had previously held a very successful Institute 
at the 1939 San Francisco meeting of the American Library Association. 
The Division inspired by the success of the former Institute decided to 
combine the forces of the three groups and plan a program that would 
interpret and demonstrate specialized service to children and young people 
in schools and public libraries. 


The theme of the program and the method of procedure can be stated in 
two words ‘working together’. The Chairman of each Section con- 
stituted the program committee with the President of the Division as Chair- 
man, Elizabeth Groves carried the responsibility of the program of the 
Institute on Children’s Books and Reading; Beatrice Schein arranged for 
the groups of young people who participated so ably; and Sue Hefley carried 
through all the business arrangements. 

The program was developed through talks, panels, discussions, an actual 
radio broadcast, demonstrations, slides, films and records. Young people 
showed their abilities in presenting books, in taking active part in planning 
activities in public libraries and in school libraries and their interest in 
current affairs. Teachers, publishers, a radio broadcaster, a moderator of 
youth programs of a newspaper, school librarians, children’s librarians and 
young people’s librarians all talked and thought things through together 

Geographically the Pre-Conference and Institute covered a cross section 
of the United States and Canada, and representatives from New Zealand, 
Germany, England and Greece. Registration was limited to 300 but at the 
time of the Conference had to be extended. 

In editing the proceedings of the Pre-Conference and of the Institute, 
it was not possible to include comment from the floor. An effort was made 
to present as nearly complete a transcription of talks and group discussion 
as space permits. 

Jean C. Roos, President 
Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People 
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PROCEEDINGS OF PRE-CONFERENCE AND INSTITUTE 1 


@ooks and Youth 


GREAT BOOKS 


Lillian J. Lawyer, Director 
Young People’s Work 
Public Library of the District of Columbia 


When the Great Books program was started in Washington in the winter 
of 1945 by the D.C. Public Library, with the aid of outside funds, it seemed 
to us of the Young People’s Division that such a program would interest and 
benefit high school students. We thought that the young people would not 
be drawn into the Adult Program either through a natural adolescent reticence 
to join with the adults or through lack of time in the Adult Program to 
absorb them. 


The opportunity to implement our idea came in the summer of 1945. 
The Young People’s Division sponsored the program and it was carried out 
partly on library time and partly on the staff’s own time. Miss Edith Saul, a 
librarian at the Petworth Branch, directed the activity at Petworth and other 
advisers in the Young People’s Division served as co-leaders. The young 
people came from the high schools in the city Twenty students in all were 
registered. Eight to ten attended with unbroken regularity. The majority at 
first were from Roosevelt High, which is a stone’s throw from the branch, 
but after it got under way, word got around, and young people came from 
other parts of the city. 

The object of this talk is to tell you about the program first as it was 
conducted at the Petworth Branch and second, to discuss the possibilities, 
both values and difficulties, of the discussion of Great Books as a medium for 
attracting young persons of high school age to reading. 

There were five series held over a period of one year: one session in the 
summer of 1945 and four winter sessions. The groups for all sessions met 
Saturday morning from 9:30 to 11:00 a.m. 

The Petworth library’s garden provided an ideal setting for the first 
group. The discussions were held informally on comfortable chairs in a cool 
spot under a spreading willow tree. It is no wonder that Miss Saul reported: 
“,.. they responded with enthusiasm to the short four-weeks program 
mapped out for them.” 


She goes on to say, ““The reading selections were Plato’s Apology and 
Crito; Plutarch’s Alcibiades and Alexander; Machiavelli's The Prince; and 
Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar.” 

“No effort was made by the discussion leader to place these books against 
their literary, biographical or historical background. In fact, the effort was to 
lift them out of their background and to examine the validity, or lack of 
validity, of the ideas presented in each work. ‘The students expressed no 
difficulty with the reading material and they readily adapted themselves to 
the tempo of thinking together. Much latitude was allowed in the range of 
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discussion but the central theme of public ethics ran persistently throughout 
each meeting. The students themselves suggested continuing the program.” 

The first series in the fall was a continuation of the theme of public ethics 
stressing the personal qualities needed by a man in public life. The discussions 
continued to be informal though now held inside in a conference room. No 
pressure was put on the young people to find out how much they were getting 
out of this experiment in discussion but the fact that they voluntarily gave up 
a couple of hours each Saturday morning would seem to prove that they 
themselves found it worthwhile. A glance at the reading program for this 
second series which was Plato’s Alcibiades; Plutarch’s Cicero; Montaigne’s 
To Philosophize Is to Learn to Die; and Shakespeare’s Richard II, shows that 
it was not designed as part of a systematic curriculum, but rather as a sampling 
of good reading. Good talking and good listening, as well as good reading 
were the results. The young people told us that they had not been introduced 
to this type of thing often enough before and found it refreshing and worth- 
while. 


The third series dealt with the idea of a planned society stressing 
problems of organization, especially world federation. The selections read 
were Plato’s The Republic, bk. 6; Declaration of Independence; Federalist 
Papers, 15-23; Kant’s Perpetual Peace; and Marx’s Communist Manifesto. 


These are probably beginning to sound like rather ponderous problems 
for young people in high school to discuss. And they are. You will remember, 
however, there was no coercion. It was entirely voluntary. The ideas for 
the discussion were presented by the leader. It was a question of being skillful 
enough to direct the young people’s thinking into these channels and to 
make it seem that they had thought of the ideas themselves. Miss Saul was 
skillful, and as she stated, they learned to think as a group. They were the 
subject of constant admiration on the part of the adult observers because their 
thought showed astute and well ordered minds. They indicated that they 
enjoyed the reading and the thinking and especially, expressing themselves. 


As the winter went on, they began to develop their technique for dis- 
cussion, They thought hard, expressed themselves well, gave in to each other, 
and verbally slapped each other down when necessary. 


The fourth series considered the nature of man and his educational 
needs, particularly the proportion between a liberal, traditional education as 
against a social, vocational education. The discussion was based on Dewey’s 
Challenge to Liberal Thought (Fortune, Aug ’4+4), and Meiklejohn’s Reply 
to John Dewey (Fortune, Jan. ’45). 


The fifth and last series studied the function of man, his relation to pain, 
his desire for happiness and -how he meets what life brings to him. The 


books read were: Book of Job; Aristotle’s Ethics, bk.1 (sel) ; Epictetus’ [ 


Manual; Epicurus’ Letter to Menoeceus; and Brown’s Walk in the Sun. 


. A summer series was planned because the young people were eager for it, 


but. lack of staff time made it necessary to postpone it indefinitely. The § 
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program closcd on the hope that similar discussions might be held later. 
Here, then, was the series for the year. 

July 7 Plato—Apology and Crito 

July 14 Plutarch—d/cibiades and Alexander 

July 21 Machiavelli—The Prince 

July 28 Shakespeare—Julius Caesar 

Oct. 6 Plato—A/cibiades 

Oct. 13 Plutarch 

Oct. 20 Montaigne—To Philosophize Is to Learn to Die 

Oct. 27 Shakespeare—Richard II 

(The first two series developed the idea of a man in his relation to 
public life. ) 

Nov. 17 Plato—The Republic, bk. 6 

Nov. 24+ Declaration of Independence 

Dec. 1 Federalist Papers, 15-23 

Dec. 8 Kant—Perpetual Peace 

Dec. 15 Marx 

(The third serics dealt with the idea of a planned society stressing 
problems of organization, especially world federation. ) 

Jan. 19 Dewey—Challenge to Liberal Thought (Fortune, Aug °44) 

Jan. 26 Meiklejohn—Rep/y to John Dewey (Fortune, Jan. ’45) 

(The fourth series took up the nature of man and his educational needs, 
particularly the propertion between a liberal traditional education as against 
a social, vocational education. ) 


Feb. 9 Bible—Book of Job 

Feb. 16 Aristotle—Ethics, bk.1, sel. 
Feb. 23 Epictetus—J/anual 

Mar. 2. Epicurus—Letter to Alenoeceus 
Mar. 9 Brown—Walk in the Sun 


(The fifth and last series studied the function of man, his relation to 
pain, his desire for happiness and how he meets what life brings to him.) 





Cicero 





Communist Manifesto 








Now to discuss this type of activity as a medium for attracting the 
young person of high school age to reading. Miss Saul says in her final 
report in comparing the high school group with a group of housewives who 
held discussion groups during the same year, “. . . . the high school students 
were much easier to work into shape. “Those who attended were responsive, 
enthusiastic, quite cooperative with the experiment and surprisingly regular 
in attendance. The disappointment lay in the fact that so few of the students 
who swarm into the branch daily could be enticed to join... In a neighbor- 
hood where school and home backgrounds weze conducive to more mental 
ambition in the young people the experiment might have drawn more response.” 
It was also felt that lack of staff time did not permit us to plan the program 
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on a sustained basis. This was no doubt one reason for lack of interest, 
People cannot participate in something they do not know about. Measured, 
however, by the number of young people served the figures were so modest 
that the Washington library felt that the amount of time which needed to be 
spent should better be spent on developing the everyday service first. It can 
readily be seen from the books read and the nature of the discussion that all 
high school young people would not be interested. It interests a young person 
of superior mental ability—this group was mostly juniors and seniors expect- 
ing to go to college and interested in professions—in other words, the young 
person who will read anyway, and to whom reading direction is helpful. 
Poor readers, or nor-readers, were not attracted to this type of program. 


If, however, a library has staff members who are willing to spend time 
choosing a reading list, reading the books, and preparing for the meetings 
each week, they will find a small number of the young people they serve will 
be benefited These few young people will probably begin to improve in 
concentration of the matters at hand, have a more tolerant attitude toward 
each other and be more articulate in the expression of personal opinions. 
Miss Saul says, ‘The leaders would /ife to think that the mental discipline 
involved in these discussions will hold over into whatever reading, thinking 
and discussing these people do in the future. Work of this kind cannot be 
expected to produce systematic philosophers. Just as in reference and ad- 
visory work, a public library has to meet its public on whatever level that 
public happens to be and if this work can offer just a few people an oppor- 
tunity to think a little more thoroughly on basic human problems we should 
feel some sense of accomplishment.’’ Whether the time spent by the staff is 
commensurate with the gains is a matter for each library to decide. 


In my opinion discussion groups are valuable: they are valuable to the 
young people who need the type of thing which gives them an opportunity 
for good reading, good talking and good listening; they are also valuable to 
staff members participating because working so closely with a few young 


people gives them insight and appreciation to work with the large group of | 


young people who come to the library every day. 


I have not gone specifically into the amount of staff time needed for 


a sufficient number of copies of books for distribution to each member, but 
you can see that all these factors are time consuming, 

It is also true that every librarian does not have the knack for leading 
discussion groups. There is a definite technique involved. This technique 
can be acquired and potential leaders can acquire it either through partic- 


> 
preparation and conduct of these discussions, time for promotion, or = 
» 


pation in adult groups or through a training course under a recognized leader. 


° és ‘~ f 
Who can say, with good promotion and a well sustained program, that 
more and more young people from all walks of life and all levels of ability) 
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more responsible adult: it is certainly beyond question that responsible adults 
are needed in the world of tomorrow. 

It may seem that I have painted a pessimistic picture. I have merely 
tried to present the difficulties as well as the advantages of such a program. 


Adults are usually inconsistent in their approach to young people. One 
minute we call them children, berate their lack of judgment and feel they are 
not capable of making any decisions. The next minute we give them a man’s 
job to do and expect no lack of judgment. We are amazed and pleased 
when young people show intelligence and astuteness, yet imply that they 
should be intelligent and astute. Perhaps we do need to work more closely 
with young people in small groups in programs such as this to learn to evaluate 
them, ourselves, ard to show them we do not underestimate their abilities. 

A poem by Emily Dickinson seems to me to epitomize what good reading 
does for young people 


“He ate and drank the precious words, 
His spirit grew robust, 
He knew no more that he was poor, 
Or that his frame was dust. 


He danced along the dingy ways, 
And this bequest of wings 

Was but a book. What liberty 
A loosened spirit brings!” 


FROM A PUBLISHER’S NOTEBOOK 
(Abstract) 
Siri Andrews 
formerly Children’s Book Editor 
Henry Holt and Co. 


Having been a children’s librarian most of my life, it has been a 
tremendously interesting, stimulating, and very illuminating experience to 
learn something about books from the publishing angle and about books 
as a business. I still feel more like a librarian than a publisher, and it is 
as a novice in this business that I should like to speak this morning. 


As a librarian I used to wonder at the lacks and gaps in some kinds of 
children’s books as well as the duplication in other fields — why didn’t 
somebody do this or that which I felt was needed. I have begun to learn some 
of the answers. For instance I have learned, what should have been obvious, 
that publishing is a business, and that as a business the economic factors, 
more often than not, are the controlling elements in what is or is not 
published. I do not mean that in a derogatory sense. Reputable publishers 
have high standards, literary and otherwise; on the whole they are an ideal- 
istic group, men and women of professional and ethical integrity. 

One of the first considerations therefore in deciding whether to publish 
a book or not, after the editors have agreed that the material is good enough 
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to be put into book form, is the nature and the size of the market for the 
book. 

Part of the cost of the book is the royalty paid to the author for his 
work, an extremely important part of the business of which perhaps authors 
and publishers are more conscious than anyone else. Another fact which is 
often overlooked is that the publisher does not receive the list price for his 
book; the publisher sells his books at a discount to jobbers, bookstores, and 
libraries, and so actually receives an average of 57 per cent of the list price 


of the book. 


The fact that costs of manufacture have increased so greatly in the 
past couple of years has had a definite influence on book-publishing. In the 
first place there will probably be fewer books published but at much higher 
prices. Publishing fewer books is not an unmixed blessing — that depends 
on what is eliminated. Under these circumstances, what books will be 
postponed or rejected for publication? Briefly, the most expensive books, 
those with the smallest market, and books by new and unknown authors. 


Now let us consider some of the books which do not get published 
and why. In addition to the reasons already discussed, that is a limited 
market which would mean a small edition and therefore prohibitive costs of 
production, there is cne very large and important factor — what material is 
actually available? What are the authors actually writing or able to 
write about? Writing is creative work; one cannot tell an author to write 
a book for a certain age group of for a certain purpose or on a certain 
subject and expect a good took to turn up in a few months or years. 


Why does this situation exist? Why are there not more able people 
writing for children and young people? This is serious, and I should like 
to stress it, and ask you to think about it. I cannot help thinking that 
one reason is that children’s books have not yet come into their own; there 
is too little prestige attached to being the author of a children’s book, no 
matter how good. Too many people still feel that children’s books are 
unimportant although how it is possible for any thoughtful person to feel 
that a child’s reading is a small thing is hard to understand. But that the 
influence of books on children is underestimated is evidenced by the relatively 
small space given to the reviewing of children’s books in all reviewing media, 
and the slight attention paid to the quality of the reviewers of children’s books 
iit most cases. Many periodicals which review books regularly never review 
children’s books, although it is quite likely that the majority of their readers 
are parents who, we assume, have some interest in their children as well 
us in public affairs. 


Too often the people who have a creative imagination, a gift of style 
is) writing, real story telling ability prefer to write for adults instead of for 
children or young pecple , feeling that the financial returns are greater and 
the prestige higher. And that is the sort of person we need to write for 
children and young people. 
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Publishers, editors, librarians, reviewers, and others interested in chil- 
dren’s reading should consider this weakness seriously, and consider what 
might be done to overcome it and encourage the best creative minds to use 
their writing gifts to produce books for children as well as for adults. 

Good reviewing is also a need for children’s books, and independent 
thinking on the part of the reviewer. And perhaps writers, reviewers, and 
librarians need to forget some of the taboos which have hedged in children’s 
books, and especially books for young people. Children are living in a 
world of movies and radio now — they do not need to be as tenderly 
protected as we once thought was necessary — in fact many of our children’s 
books must seem terribly insipid to many children these days — if we want 
the children to read, what can we do about that? 


YOUNG BOOK REVIEWERS BROADCAST 
Margaret Scoggin 
Nathan Straus Branch, New York Public Library 
Siri Andrews, Editor 
and Students 

Part of the Saturday morning program was a broadcast of the Young 
Book Reviewers led by Margaret Scoggin of the New York Public Library, 
and broadcast over Station WMCA. 

The preliminaries were accomplished with efficient dispatch by Lillian 
Okun, director of the program, and the WMCA engineers. The young 
people were Atlantic City high school students (who had never been on 
the program before) and two young people brought from New York by 
Miss Scoggin. 

The book under discussion was Charlotte Bronte’s Wuthering Heights 
and immediately a lively discussion developed over Heathcliff. For a while 
the New York City young people carried the program and then those from 
Atlantic City forgot about being on the radio and wanted only to have a 
chance to express their opinions. Miss Okun was everywhere — now pushing 
someone nearer the “mike’’ — now cautioning someone about his voice — 
and now calming someone down when she was just bursting to be heard. 
Through it all Miss Scoggin kept a firm grip on everything and steadily 
guided the discussion, to make sure that everyone who had an opinion had 
a chance to be heard and that the guest, Siri Andrews, had time to get a 
word in now and then. Every young person had something definite to say, 
either for or against the book, and all of them thought it an extremely 
interesting and provocative story. 

Miss Scoggin said that this could have been done by any group of 
young people in any community. There is no question but that it is the 
young people themselves who are the heart of the matter. The Atlantic 
City young people proved that experience is not necessary. Young people 
everywhere enjoy expressing their opinions about books and what could be 
better than doing so over the radio. 


Why not try it in your community? 
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‘Youth dtelpas Plan 


YOUTH ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Beatrice Schein, Newark Public Library 
Council representatives : 
Andrew Griffin 
Antonio Leiriao 
Rhoda Miller 
Introduction 


The Advisory Council for the "Teen Corner, Newark Public Library, 
has been in existence since the room opened in December, 1944. About 24 
boys and girls of high school age, representing a wide variety of student 
interests, make up the membership. 

The following demonstration of how the Council functions was written 
by the members who participated in it. 


Schein: 


Andy: 


Rhoda: 


Tony: 


Andy: 
Schein: 


Rhoda: 


Andy: 


Rhoda: 


Tony: 
Andy: 


Demonstration 
I want to welcome you all to this first meeting of the Advisory 
Council — the first one of the season, that is. We have a new 


member with us tonight and so let’s introduce ourselves and 
get acquainted. I’m Mrs. Schein of the "Teen Corner, one 
of the charter members of the Advisory Council 

I’m Andy Griffin of Good Counsel High. I’ve been with the 
"Teen Corner Council for a year. 

I’m Rhoda Miller of South Side High and I’ve been on the 
council for two years. 

And I’m Tony Leiriao of East Side Commercial and Tech- 
nical High School. I don’t need to tell you that I’m new 
here — Looks like I have a lot to learn, too. 

(Laughs.) Oh — you'll catch on. 

Now that we all know who is who, I think it would help if 
we told our new member a little more about the Council. The 
letter I sent you before the meeting gave you some idea of what 
we're up to — but you'll probably want some of the details. 
Rhoda, do you want to start? 

Well, the Council is made up of students, two from each public, 
private and parochial school in the City. 

High Schools only. 

Thank you. Members are appointed by the school principal 
or his representative and serve until graduation. We meet to 
plan programs, then we advertise them and we put them on 
ourselves. 

What kind of programs do you have? 

Oh, just about any kind. Depends on the time of year, how 
we feel, and what bright ideas we get. For instance, for one 


of the programs last year we had the movie — Frank Sinatra’s 


House I Live In. 
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Rhoda: 
Andy: 


Tony: 
Rhoda: 
Tony: 


Rhoda: 


Tony: 
Andy: 
Schein : 


Tony: 
Schein : 


Tony: 
Schein : 


Rhoda: 
Andy: 
Tony: 


Schein: 


Tony: 


Andy: 


Schein : 
Tony: 
Andy: 
Rhoda: 


Schein: 


Tony: 


Andy: 
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(Sighs. ) 

And that cartoon,Brotherhood of Man and some European folk 
dances, Then everybody did the Virginia Reel. 

Say, that sounds pretty good. 

Don’t forget our book display and the lists on good will. 


You know — I’ve been to a couple of programs but didn’t 
realize that the Council had planned them. Pretty dumb of 
me, I guess — since come to think of it you introduced one of 


them, Rhoda. 

Well, that’s part of our job. One of us always acts as master 
of ceremonies. 

You mean that the president doesn’t preside at meetings? 
We don’t have a president or any ether officer for that matter, 
Maybe I’d better explain. From the beginning, Tony, mem- 
bers of the Council have been against a formal ‘organization. 
They’ve wanted to act together and also take turns doing dif- 
ferent things. So — when we plan a program we have com- 
mittees to work out the details and a master of ceremonies. 
Do you choose the Committees and the master of ceremonies, 
Mrs. Schein? 

Oh, no! That's done by this group. I’m not the boss, you 
know — I’m just here to help and to be helped. 

I see. 

But to go back to the matter of organization. If you feel that 
you would like to have officers, why it’s up to you to decide on 
that. You’re not bound by what’s happened before. 

It works very well this way. 

I think so too. 

Sounds like a pretty good idea to me. 

All right, then. We'll just go on as we have before. Now, 
Tony, do you have any more questions before we get down to 
the business of program planning? 

No — I don’t think so. 

Mrs. Schein, why don’t we make a list of program suggestions 
for the year right now — then we won’t have to waste time 
later on. 

That’s a wonderful idea, Andy. Well, let’s go. 

What about a broadcast? | 

Movies for me. | (All together. ) 

A vaudeville show. | 
Say — I can’t keep up with you. Let’s take them one at a time. 
Tony, what sort of broadcast do you have in mind? 

Well, I know a lot of fellows who are interested in the Civil 
Air Patrol. I am myself. Why couldn’t we do a broadcast 


on the Civil Air Patrol? 
Do you mean right from here? 
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Tony: 


Rheda: 
Schein: 


Tony: 
Schein: 


‘Tony: 
Andy: 
Rhoda: 
Schein: 


Andy: 
Schein: 


Rhoda: 


Andy: 


Tony: 
Schein 


Andy: 
Rhoda: 


Tony: 
Schein: 


Rhoda: 
Andy: 


Rhoda 
Tony: 


Rhoda: 
-( Laughs ) 
Andy: 
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Why not? I work for our school station and maybe we could 
work out something with them. 

Say that sounds swell. 

Tony, I’m not up on technical matters but | know we're not 
equipped for broadcasting. 

That’s right, you’re not — guess it would be kind of expensive 
Well — if you'd like to try your hand at radio we might get 
a chance to broadcast from your school station. Also, the 
Library has a 15 minute program Saturday mornings on one of 


the local stations — I’m sure that we could get some time 
on that. How about it? 
Swell! 


Say, that’s all right! 

Sounds good. 

Well, then let’s put that down for investigation. ( Writes.) 
Now, what’s next? 

How about some movies? 

You know, a number of people have been asking for movies. 
Everybody enjoyed Alutiny on the Bounty, and Kidnapped so 
much. (Writes.) 

Boy, that was some discussion we had on Kidnapped. We 
started off talking about the movie and ended up with a hot de- 
bate on taxes. 

Genevieve was a swell discussion leader. It wasn’t easy to 
keep us on the track, but she did it. 

Sounds like fun — I wonder what movies we can get? 
I’m pretty sure that we can get David Copperfield and Huckle- 
berry Finn from the Board of Ed and Pride and Prejudice 
has just been added to their library. I'll have to check with 
them to find out what dates are open — then I'll let you know 
and we can decide on the film, the date, etc. 

Say, how about a quiz contest? 


That’s a good idea — you're just full of them today. 

Let’s try one on a special subject — maybe good will — and 
have questions on famous people of all races, creeds, ete. 

And we might get some of those records to play — Little Songs 
on Big Subjects. They’re pretty clever, I think. 

And maybe we could give a prize. 

I know — Frank Sinatra’s recording of The House I Live © 


In! 

Hmmm — I’d love to win that! 

How about getting an author to speak sometime? Think 
anyone important would come to Newark? 

Why not? John Tunis came and so did John Floherty, Louis 
Untermeyer, and last but not least — Maureen Daly. 

Sure — let’s get one for Book Week. 
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Tony: 
Schein : 


Rhoda: 


Schein: 
Rhoda: 
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Tony: 


Rhoda: 


Schein: 
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Rhoda: 
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Schein: 


Andy: 
Schein : 


Tony: 
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All right, let me know whom you want by the 20th. Authors 
are very busy people and we’ll have to start early on this. 
Say — we’re doing all right tonight. 

We surely are — but we still have a lot more to do. What 
about our first program for the season? 

Let’s start off in a big way! Remember the Teen Age Book 
Show? ‘That was super! 

Do you have anything special in mind, Rhoda? 

Well, I sort of thought a vaudeville show would be good — 
with all the schools taking part. 

I like the idea of getting all the schools in on it — but 
vaudeville sounds pretty corny to me. 

Well, what I really mean is a talent show. Have each school 
put on something that it’s especially proud of. At South Side 
we have some madrigal singers and are they good! 

Say what about that big shot from Weequahic, the one who 
works with the UN — maybe he could tell us about it. And 
we have plenty of talent at East Side, too. 

This sounds good — An interests and activities show! How 
do you feel about it now, Andy? 

This is more like it. Say, could we get the West Side Twirlers 
and the Harmonicats from Newark Tech? 

How about Essex High? Maybe they could put on a fashion 
show. 

But look — if we start at 8 and close at 9:30 we just can’t 
get all the schools in — not even if some of them took only 5-10 
minutes. 

Well, we can get ’em all in if we have an exhibit too. That 
way we can show things that other students like to do. 

Good idea! Using the exhibit corridor on the third floor and 
the space just outside "Teen Corner, we'll have enough room 
for about 30 display cases. Think that will do it? 


Sure. 

Uh, huh. ( Alltogether. ) 

Yeah. | 

Well, then, about arrangements. I’ll write to the principals 
and librarians about the Council’s plans and ask their cooper- 
ation. Then will you see your principals and offer your sug- 
gestions ? 

(Rhoda, Andy and Tony nod.) 

How are we going to get the material down here? 

The Library can take care of that. And that reminds me — 
we'll have to provide inventory sheets so that we can keep the 
material straight. Also display card forms for describing ar- 
ticles. 

I was wondering — since this is such a big job can’t we keep 
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the exhibit up for at least a month? 


Why, certainly — what about these dates October 6 - 31st. 
Good. | (AIl together.) 

Fine. | 

All right here. | 

Now — how about our talent show? We haven’t set a date 


for that yet. 
That ought to come in the first week of our exhibit. 


Not Friday — that’s date night! 
That’s out for me, too — I baby sit on Fridays. 
Wednesday’s out too — the stores are open for shopping. 


How about Tuesday? 

Anything special going on in the schools that night? 
Nothing at our place. 

I can’t think of anything. 

Seems all right to me. 


All right then, let’s set it for Tuesday the 7th at 8:00 P.M. — 
Sharp. 


If we really want to start at 8:00, we’d better say 7:45 — 
you know how kids are. 


7:45 it is then. 
What do you do about publicity? 


Well, we usually advertise through school papers and the 
bulletin boards. 


How about an announcement at the end of the absentee list? 
Sure, we do that at our school. We also make announcements 
in assemblies, 

Since we want to reach a lot of people, could we have some 
special posters made? 

I don't see why not Sometimes commercial art classes pre- 
pare them for us but since we’ll need so many to send out to 
schools, branch libraries, and other places I’ll see whether we 
can’t have them made in our own print shop. 

Perhaps that would be better. 

Also we can advertise on our monthly book mark and distribute 
throughout the city. In fact we can prepare a special book } 





mark, listing books on arts, crafts, activities — have the whole ~ 
thing tie in with the program. ‘ 
And what about having some of those books on the list set up” 
near the exhibit? Then anyone who wanted one of them could ~ 
borrow it. 
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I was hoping you’d say that, Andy. This is getting better and 
better. 

Say we nearly forgot the newspapers. 

So we did. I'll let the News and the Star Ledger know. 


To get back to the show — what about a master of cere- 
monies ? 

Since you mentioned it, how about it Andy? 

Good idea. 

All right, Andy? 

Looks as if I’m elected! Sure, I'd like to. 

We'll need to have tickets made too. 

Tickets? Isn’t this free? 

Oh, of course it’s free, but we have to issue tickets to control 
attendance. When we first started, we didn’t use them but 
after a few scssions with a jammed house — and I really mean 
jammed — we just had to do something before the Department 
of Safety did it. So — we issued tickets. 

Speaking of tickets — I'd like to be one of the ticket takers. 
Me too. 

That’s fine’ I'll put you two down for that. Now is there 
anything we've forgotten? 

I can’t think of anything. 

No. 

Guess not. 

Well, then, let’s go over this just once more so that everyone 
will know what he’s to do. Our plans call for an Exhibit — 
October 6th to 31st; a talent show October 7 at 7:45. I'll 
write to the principals and librarians; you'll contact them per- 
sonally and offer your suggestions and help. We’ll work out 
the details at the next meeting. 

Well, when can we get together again? 

How about a week from tonight at 7:30? 

I can make it. 

That’s all right with me. 

I’ll be here too. 

That’s fine. My but the time has flown! It’s almost closing 
time. 

Gosh — you certainly get a lot done in one night. 

That’s the way we like it. : 

Thanks a lot for coming — goodnight. 
Goodnight. 

Goodnight. 

See you next week. 
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A LIBRARIAN AND THE UNITED NATIONS YOUTH 


Mrs. Margaret Alexander Edwards 
Director, Work with Young People, Enoch Pratt Free Library 






































When I listened to Miss Scoggin conducting the broadcast on /Vuther- 
ing Heights this morning, and considered the skill with which she was able to 
turn in such a finished performance while she kept herself in the background 
and made it appear that the young people were the stars, I said to myself, 
“That is a Cadillac engine purring.” If you will give me your attention, I 
shall give you a demonstration of a T-Model Ford engine running hard with 
its hood off and small parts flying in all directions. This is the unscientific 


approach to working with a young people’s group. 
Because the Pratt Library feels that every effort should be made to 
> 


encourage an interest in world problems and that we cannot wait for readers 
to come to us but that we must go out of the Library where we can interest 
people to read in this field, 1 took upon myself the United Nations Youth 

The adult United Nations Association of Maryland in 1946 were most 
anxious to see the young people of Baltimore take an interest in the work of 
their organization. To promote such a project they invited some 16 repre- 
sentatives of public, private and parochial schools of the city to a dinner at 
a tea room. The president of the United Nations Youth of New York City 
was the guest speaker and I was asked to attend. The most enthusiastic 







young people agreed to meet the next Sunday afternoon with Mrs. Maltbie ' 
to discuss a United Nations Youth organization. , 
On Sunday afternoon, my telephone rang and one of the young people 
asked if I would sponsor their newly formed U. N. Y. I explained that I \ 
could not. The telephone rang again. Mrs. Maltbie insisted that I accept § 
this sponsorship saying she would stand behind me. Wouldn’t I do it? And I 
so I became the sponsor of the United Nations Youth in the spring of 1946. t 
I planned to get myself and the work organized during the summer. t 
It seemed a good idea to divide the organization into five parts with an adult r 
sponsor for each division who would do the work and report to me. ‘This 
role of beneficent supervisor would fit in with my heavy library schedule and \ 
my doubting husband. Unfortunately, the idea did not work. I worked. l 
About this time Mr. Greenaway told me of the Rotary Youth Service € 
Committee who became interested in the United Nations Youth. When, dur- t 
ing the summer, I heard of a series of open meetings of a “Commission to v 
Study the Atomic Bomb,” it seemed a good idea to send two of our young 
people over. When I telephoned to reserve tickets for the banquet that night, s 
I was told that there were none to be had but since I was sending two I 
high school people so interested in world problems they would make room and d 
the tickets would be held for them at the door. h 
Janice and George went over but by late afternoon, George’s interest p 
flagged and he remembered an important appointment in Baltimore Janice’s SI 
parents had told her she must not stay out alone so both came home early a 
and for all I know, those two banquet tickets are still being held at the door. p 
Another student, Harold Gullan, went to Lake Success during the a 
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summer vacation and, with our help, got a ticket to a security council 
meeting. 

In October, we held our first meeting. With the Rotary Club’s help 
we printed posters and rented the assembly room at the Art Museum (capa- 
city over 300), hoping to seat an overflow crowd. Some 150 came, with 
girls decidedly in the majority. 

Rabbi Lazaron, a gifted and popular speaker, was our main attraction, 
with his informative and appealing talk on his recent visit to England. We 
put Janice and Harold on the program to speak briefly of their summer 
trips and were surprised to have them steal the show. 

Later that fall one of my former young people’s librarians, lost to 
marriage in New York, wrote me of the wonderful sessions of the New York 
Herald Tribune’s Forum which she was attending and enclosed a program. 
! realized the program was not over and that I might get two students to 
New York in time to hear Smuts, Eisenhower, Harriman et al. I contacted 
the Rotary Youth Service Committee and got the money, I contacted two 
schools and got the students, | contacted New York and did not get hotel 
reservations. However, my ex-librarian in New York said for me to send 
the boy and girl and she would take them under her care. 

So Kate and Tommy went to the big meeting and were stimulated and 
inspired. They made excellent speakers for assembly programs and the fact that 
the United Nations Youth and the Rotary Club stood behind something so 
interesting and worthwhile gave us standing with many young people. 

On Navy Day the U. N. Y. had a float in the Navy Day Parade. It 
was one of those affairs with a lot of death and barbed wire up front and 
green grass, mother and child behind. My role was to collect enough young 
people to carry flags of the United Nations in front of the float. With 
the help of a military school we got enough boys to balance the girls. This all 
took place on Sunday afternoon—All meetings took place on Sunday after- 
noon — my day off. 

One of our most successful affairs was a Chinese dinner. Jimmy Wu 
was to be our toastmaster when we ate Chinese food at his restaurant and 
listened to addresses by Miss Koo and Dr. Chen. The young people were 
enchanted with the idea and so many reservations came in, we could not 
take them all at the Chinese restaurant. Rather than turn away the crowd 
we moved the meeting place to the Park School cafeteria. 

On the appointed evening Jimmy Wu took the Chop Suey and chop 
sticks out to Park School. My husband took Dr. Chen and Miss Koo, and 
I went via street car as our car holds three. When the guests filed in, I 
discovered we were short thirty guests and long by 30 dishes of Chop Suey. 
May I pass on this tip? When you plan to serve costly food to young 
people, get the money first. For all my agitation, the meeting was a big 
success. The young people were entranced with Miss Koo’s maiden speech 
and though Dr. Chen spoke broken English, his sincerity and quality com- 
pletely won over his audience. The young people left with broader sympathies 
and deeper understanding — but I stayed and actually found myself at the 
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end of the meeting sweeping out the cafeteria. 

Among other events of the year was an appearance at the Pratt Library's 
Noon Hour Program by four of our members who spoke on the United 
Nations with a Hopkins professor as moderator. ‘True, one of the boys had 
failed to appear for practice, but he was excellent anyway. I moderated a 
Junior Town Meeting broadcast for the private schools when they dis- 








































cussed the United Nations. Another meeting featured a Scandanavian and 

an English college student, but the next outstanding event was our partial 
sponsorship of Leland Stowe when he spoke at the opening of the Pratt 
Library’s Atomic Institute. The president of the U. N. Y. spoke to an 
audience of some three thousand and Mr. Stowe was so gracious in his | 
discussion of our organization that our stock rose perceptibly. 

Shortly after this meeting I wrote the New York /lerald Tribune to 
enquire about their Youth Forum and this time I hit the jack pot. The ‘ 
guests for the program were to be students from all over the Latin American 
countries. The Tribune agreed to let us have twenty tickets for the forum 
and suggested we might have the Latin American students as guests in ‘ 
Baltimore. 

The Rotary Youth Service Committee gave each student selected for ‘ 
the trip to New York $10. The selection of the students afforded us fine \ 
advertisement and new members poured in. 

About this time Mrs. Maltbie was made the paid executive secretary 
of the U. N. of Maryland and was able to devote her entire time to the 
activities of the organization, which meant that 1 was gradually relieved of 
my too strenuous duties. However, there was plenty to do for some time. ; 

In March the Latin Americans arrived to visit in our homes and schools . 
for three days. Their first appearance was at a big meeting held on the ; 
main floor of the Pratt Library. Our young people had prepared a_book- i 
list which was given to all guests. The Latin Americans were superb and 
won over the large audience to a man : 

At the end of the three days all of us were dead on our feet — the ‘ 
guests, the hosts, and the sponsors; but again, the results were impressive. tl 
Our young people had shed /ayers of insularity and gained a real affection - 
and respect for these sophisticated good neighbors. F 

Today, I am out of the pressure of the U. N. Y. with honor, I hope. fe 
I am now a member of its board of advisors; I make book lists for special | a. 
meetings and serve as I am needed. ‘The organization has at present, some 
2,000 members who have continued to study with interest other countries and - 

, ) { om 
world problems. T 

As I look back over the year, I find it difficult to balance accounts. VW 
Under profits can be listed the breadth of vision and increased sense of Z 
responsibility for the state of the world that has been fostered in many .  {¢ 
young people. On the other hand, one remembers the many Sundays at or 
the ends of busy weeks when it was more urgent to attend a meeting of w 
the-L. N. Y. than to play tennis with a long-suffering husband. One in 
remembers the endless telephoning and the book keeping (1 still find quarters th 
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in the oddest places in my desk). There were the times when the young 
people did not show up as they promised and the busy librarian sealed and 
addressed the important notices so they would get out on time. But worst 
of all, are the memories of afternoons when crises arose; i.e., the chop suey 
simply had to be sent to another place by five o’clock or else — . As we dialed 
numbers frantically on the telephone, some young person invariably edged 
up to say, ‘Miss, would you get me a book about an eccentric person?” 
Though never uttered, the smothered answer to that question was, “I'll wring 
your neck” — and that is wrong as wrong can be. 

Some years ago, two books came on the market at the same time. In 
one, The Importance of Living, Lin Yutang said that the trouble with our 
western world was its bustle and hurry. He told of an old Chinese phil- 
osopher clothed in a white silk robe, with an exquisite fan in his hand who 
stood for hours contemplating a flower In another book, Aladame Curie, 
the discoverer of radium told how day after day, she stirred a_ boiling 
cauldron with a stick almost as big as herself. “It was killing work,” 
she said. 

Now what is one to do? Shall we contemplate a flower or be a ball 
of fire? And if we decide to be a ball of fire, who is going to do the library 
work? 


A SCHOOL LIBRARY COUNCIL 
Scotch Plains High School Library Council 
Scotch Plains, New Jersey 

Miss A. Loraine Ayers, librarian from Scotch Plains High School, was 

introduced. After a few explanatory remarks she turned the program over to 
three members of her Library Council, Lois Hartvigsen, Betty Hill and Eda 
Hartpence. They proceeded in the following manner: 
Eda: When Miss Ayers first told us that we were to plan a program to 
present at this Pre-Conference, we decided that we wanted our program to be 
something different. After much discussion we finally hit upon an idea 
which was suitable to all the girls concerned. Instead of just talking about 
the things we had planned and executed, we would take film slides showing 
youth planning these activities. 

The first step was to contact the Director of Audio-Visual Aids to ask 

for the use of the school camera. The next step was to appoint a committee 
to plan the pictures to be taken and the people who would be in the various 
pictures, as well as the time at which they would be taken. Fortunately a 
member of the Library Council, Ken Jordan, was also an expert photographer. 
The committee consisted of Miss Ayers, Ken Jordan, the photographer, Ed 
Weldon who is to be our president next year, and Eda Hartpence. 
Lois: The Scotch Plains High School Library Council was organized in 
1942 by the librarian and a group of interested students. The purpose of this 
organization has been to instruct students in the various phases of library 
work. The Council has meetings once each month, and each member works 
in the library two periods per week. In our meetings we plan and discuss 
the Library Council activities for the year. 
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We have three standing committees: the art committee, the publicity 
committee and the exhibit commitee. They plan our various displays. 

We had a small uninteresting space of blank wall between two of our 
bookshelves ; it had always been difficult to fix it up One of the first things 
that our exhibit committee did was to plan interesting exhibits for this area. 
They bought monk’s cloth for the space and then consulted the book 
Anniversaries and Holidays and listed the national holidays and special weeks. 
From this list they planned exhibits and the results were very good. Some of 
the outstanding exhibits were for Music Week and Brotherhood Week. One 
exhibit was arranged for the Arts and Crafts Show held in the school, during 
which all rooms were open for visitors. 

Betty: The art committee took the same list as compiled by the exhibit 
committee and prepared cartoons to go with the days or weeks we wished to 
observe. One boy was especially talented at originating these cartoons, and 
new ones were eagerly awaited by both students and faculty. Another girl 
on the committee copied some of the “Bookworm”’ cartoons from the Wilson 
Bulletin. This was all planned to make our library a Jive spot of student 
interest. 

Lois: Two or three years ago some Council members decided that we could 
have more Christmas spirit in the library if we had a Christmas tree. Then 
came the problem of decorations. We had saved our book jackets and found 
that they came in very handy in this particular instance. The pictures on the 
spines were cut in various shapes. “Two like shapes were pasted together and 
strung. When hung on the tree they made surprisingly attractive ornaments. 
This year in the November meeting of the Library Council we decided new 
ornaments should be made in the form of miniature books. The entire 
Council cooperated in this task. We cut small books of construction paper, 
decorated the covers with pictures from book jackets and printed title and 
author on the cover. Inside we stapled a piece of white paper and wrote a 
very brief summary of the book The tree was a great success and we felt 
our books were being well publicized. 

Betty: After planning all these activities our thoughts turned to a money- 
making activity fo: library supplies. In our school it is the custom for school 
organizations to sponsor dances after basketball games. We naturally wanted 
a good date—a game that would be well attended so that our proceeds would 
be good. On the third day of school our President went to Mr. Adams, the 
high school principal, and secured one of the best dates 

We were really “true to form’? when we made our tickets in the shape 
of miniature books. The Library Council is proud of the record of these 
dances—our net profit of about $35 exceeded that of any other organizations. 
Lois: This year when the Parent-Teacher Association planned its annual 
“Back to School Night,” it wished to have a typical student-prepared assembly 
given. As it was nearing Book Week, the Library Council was asked to 
give this assembly. The program, we decided, would be three short talks 
based upon the themes of previous book weeks, a poem, and an “Information 
Please” Quiz Show. For the quiz program the contestants were two parents, 
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two teachers and two students. The questions were made up by a member of 
the committee in collaboration with her English teacher and librarian, and 
were read by the committee first so we could decide if they were too hard. 
In order to make it perfectly fair, we asked two students who were not 
members of the Library Council to be the student contestants. We are 
proud to state that the honor of the student body was upheld when those two 
answered the most questions correctly. 

The assembly of which we are most proud is the one when we presented 
a play written, directed and acted in by Council members. The name of it 
was The Guilty Three, a mock trial which pointed out the various “crimes” 
committed in the school library. Perhaps you can best get an idea of it when 
] mention the names of the criminals—Arthur Artless and Benjamin Book- 
breaker ; witnesses included Mademoiselle Seventeen and Jane Eyre. 
Lois: A few years ago in connectiom with the Treasure Chest, our Council 
members prepared a scrapbook to be sent overseas We collected snap-shots 
of our members and interesting places of our two towns—Fanwood and 
Scotch Plains, bus tickets, movie stubs, play programs, and all things which 
show the American way of life. 
Eda: Our school has an Audio-Visual Aids Department which is entirely 
separate from the [.ibrary Council. The library houses the filmstrips and 
records, checking them out for circulation to the high school or elementary 
schools in the system. It has been the task of the Library Council members 
who are also on the Audio-Visual Aids staff to check the filmstrips. In our 
town the school and community are closely allied. This is brought out by the 
fine gifts that have been made to our library. 


Betty: The end of the year brings to mind another project. In our nice 
large library we have a large blank space of wall. We have long been hoping 
for a mural, We consulted the art teacher who said that there were a 
number of students really interested in this project. 

We seem to have a double interest in the mural because some of our 
Library Council members were also artists on the mural which shows a large 
open book on a beautiful turquoise blue background, and on each side are the 
various story book characters. ‘Tiny Tim bounces merrily on Bob Cratchit’s 
shoulders. And lovable Jody from The Yearling tenderly hugs Flag. Marie 
Antoinette is there with all the haughtiness, pride and beauty that have become 
her trademark. Julius Caesar looks as if he has just finished a great oration. 
A lovely Romeo and Juliet are too interested in one another to see Cyrano de 
Bergerac, who stands next to them. The end of the mural is guarded by a 
slightly “supermanish” Robin Hood, <A lovable Puck, with mischief fairly 
glowing in his eyes, perches atop the open book. We are very proud of this 
work and think a better job couldn’t have been done by professional artists. 
The mural will be framed and hung this summer. I’m sure this mural and 
its inscription will serve as an inspiration to Scotch Plains High School 
students—‘‘Books, dreams, each are a world.” 

Note: During this discussion film slides portraying the young people planning 
council activities were shown. 
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Youth Agencies Get “Togethen 


FILM: MAKE WAY FOR YOUTH 
Produced by the Youth Division, National Social Welfare 
Assembly in cooperation with Madison Recreation Council 
and Madison Youth Council 

Impressed with the character and quality of the Madison Youth Council’s 
contribution to the community, the Youth Division of the National Social 
Welfare Assembly selected Madison as the locale for a motion picture that 
would stimulate the formation of youth councils in towns and cities through- 
out the United States. Produced with the enthusiastic cooperation of the 
young people of Madison and their adult advisors, Make Way for Youth 
is a dramatic portrayal of the part youth councils can play in furthering 
education and citizenship. 

A pictorial story of how the youth in a particular community get 
together, form a youth council and tear down fences of prejudice in the 
neighborhoods, churches and schools. Useful to show to youth groups, 
parents and community groups. 


IS THE COMMUNITY MEETING THE NEEDS OF YOUTH? 
Dorothy Gordon, Moderator of Youth Forums, 
New York Times 
Jean Roos, Supervisor, Youth Department 
Cleveland Public Library 
Five high school students from New Jersey 

Miss Gordon had each of the participants introduce himself, and then 
by questioning them, set up the following list of needs for young people: 
Clubs, recreation, responsibilities, recognition, guidance, good homes, secur- 
ity, love and affection, good schools and good libraries. 

Miss Gordon asked about the library in their town and the young 
people replied that the library was ‘“‘dead on its feet.’’ It did not have the 
kinds of bcoks they wanted to read and they did not feel that the librarian 
was interested. ‘The people of the community were interested in having a 
good library but the library did nothing. 

In trying to find out why this was so, it was revealed that the 
community was a rather isolated residential one; most of the fathers were 
commuters; their business life was separated from their home life. The 
young people realized all the difficulties in such a situation but were at 
a loss as to what to do about it. The only active youth agencies seemed to 
be the Boy Scouts and the Campfire Girls 

Should the library take over and provide youth programs? Miss Roos 
mentioned the YPRRT pamphlet 4 Youth Library in Every Community and 
challenged the young people to do something about the situation themselves. 
She tried to interest the young people in the question of race prejudice, 
but after a few brief answers the young people came back to the library 
question, via the Cleveland project “Roads to World Understanding” and 
were-again concerned about the inadequacy of their own library. 
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The audience then began questioning the young people: 

Q. What is the population of your town? 

A. Two thousand. 

Q. What about neighboring libraries? 

A. They are all right during the school year but they are never used 

during vacation. ‘The real need is for a better library close by. The 

town has one small weekly newspaper, but it is rather inadequate. 

And the radio doesn’t do much. 

). How is your library organized ? 

A. It is part of the county library setup. 

). Would the young people use the school library if it were open during 
vacations ? 

A. Probably not. 

Q. Do you plan to spend your life, after you finish school, in your town? 

A. Most of the young people thought not, although one boy explained that 
if he did stay there, he would try to make it a better place for his 
children. 

Miss Gordon summed up the discussion by saying that the library 
could be a civic center, but was not, and that young people were civic-minded 
and really interested in civic affairs. 

The young people who participated in the discussion had a real grasp 
of the problems of their town, had good general knowledge of civic affairs, 
were genuinely interested. They were willing to act as guinea pigs in the 
discussion and were able to express themselves well at all times. 


ROADS TO WORLD UNDERSTANDING 
Stephen Matyi 
Special Assistant, Youth Department 
Cleveland Public Library 


ROADS TO WORLD UNDERSTANDING is a series of educational 
monthly programs for young people, joint/y sponsored by the Youth Depart- 
ment of the Cleveland Public Library, the Junior Council on World Affairs, 
the Cleveland Press World Friends’ Club, and the Cleveland Museum of Art. 

A few words about each of the sponsors to show how a program such 
as this can be a real cooperative program under the heading “Youth Agencies 
Get Together” — first, the Cleveland Museum of Art through its Educa- 
tional Department provides Saturday morning classes in painting and drawing 
for several hundred young people. From this group young people are se- 
lected to interpret the country under discussion, through their individual 
drawings. “These become part of the exhibit of each program 

The Cleveland Press World Friends’ Club is a pen pal club. There 
are over 50,000 club members writing to 50,000 young people all over the 
world. Besides the publicity in the newspaper, the Cleveland Press, pen 
pal letters are read as part of the program. These letters are interesting 
and interpretive. Letters and other exhibit material from the Club members 
are an important part of each exhibit. 
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The Junior Council on World Affairs has discussion groups in each 
of the senior high schools and in some of the parochial schools. The 
Council also has an International Student Group. 

The Youth Department of the Cleveland Public Library coordinates 
all work with young people in the library and works with al! the youth- 
serving agencies in the city. 

The ROADS TO WORLD UNDERSTANDING meetings are held; 
in the auditorium of the Library which seats between +00 and 500 people. 
Each program is devoted to a particular country of the world or, in a few 
cases, areas, such as the Islands of the Pacific, and the Mediterranean. We 
experimented with one subject, Science, A Common Road to World Under- 
standing; its contribution to better understanding. 





The primary objectives of the programs are to interest young people 
in learning more about how other people think, act, and feel, and in so 
doing to build understanding. Young people are thinking about world 
problems and are eager to hear them discussed. If attendance and enthusiasm 
are reliable barometers, we have succeeded. There have been audiences num- 
bering from 250 to 525 young people in the series of eight programs this 
school year, averaging +50 per program. Enthusiasm can be measured by 
the quality and quantity of questions the young people have asked from the 
floor at each program. Young people are encouraged to register in order 
to receive monthly announcements. Of the eight programs, we have 1014 
registrations, which include 69 different schools. Further breakdown shows 
14 senior high schools, special and trade schools; 6 colleges; 14 parochial 
schools; and 15 suburban schools. Quite a few young people have also 
indicated they are out of school. 

Student participation is represented other than on the program, through 
a committee of young people from different agencies and schools. This com- 
mittee helps on the planning level. 

There is a conscious effort to employ different techniques to help build 
ROADS TO WORLD UNDERSTANDING. The word Roads is in- 
terpreted to mean techniques or methods to interpret better understanding. 
Some of these “Roads” are movies, talks, interviews, discussions, letters, 
dancing, singing, instrumental music, recordings, demonstrations, books, and 
exhibits. 

On each program the subject is presented by a speaker or a discussion 
group. The committee thought it quite appropriate to have a young adult, 
Mr. Wilbur C. Myers, a senior in chemistry at the Case Institute of Tech- 
nology in Cleveland, give his interpretation of ‘‘atomic energy” on the final 
program, ‘Science: A Common Road to World Understanding.” 

At all programs, questions from the young people are encouraged. At 
least fifteen minutes are allowed for questions and discussions. No adults 
are recognized. In addition to the speaker, authorities are asked to act as 
resource people to help in the discussion period. On the Czech program 
with Mrs. Keenan were the son of the Czech consul and a newspaper woman, { 
a frequent visitor to Czechoslovakia. 
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On the Austria program a panel of G.I.’s who served in Austria 
during the war discussed conditions there. The discussion leader was Mr. 
Howard Cook, assistant to the Director of the Council on World Affairs. 
All were members of the World Friends’ Club. Two of the young men met 
their pen pals in Austria On another program a World Friends’ Club 
member—a blind boy—read a letter in Braille which he had received from a 
blind pen pal in England. 

Fifty-six high school students from Collinwood High School, specializing 
in intergroup work, gave, quite appropriately for the time—Christmas time— 
a dramatic discussion con World Brotherhood. May I read from the latter part 
of the discussion—“Young America, fired with idealism, senses the unity of 
the human race and of the world, and pledges allegiance to a world indivisible, 
with liberty and justice for all—a world characterized by human brotherhood 
and peace.” (A recording of part of the program was played here.) 

Dance groups are popular, and the dance is a fine example of folk art. 
A family trio of Philippine dancers in beautiful and colorful costumes in- 
terpreted native folk dances. It was difficult to plan dancing for the 
Argentine program, but we borrowed records and instruments and two South 
American college students rehearsed very late and finally gave an excellent 
interpretation of the Zamba and Tango. They were members of the Inter- 
national Student Group of the Council on World Affairs. Two guitars 
and a mandolin and two groups of dancers was the musical background for 
the program on Mexico. The most professional group was the Sokol Tyrs 
Group who danced the Czechoslovakia Beseda, a dance that embodies the 
traditional dances of the four provinces of Czechoslovakia. At the completion 
of the final dance one of the group usually says a few words of thanks in 
his own language. 

Books were presented on the Mexico program through a pre-broadcast 
that was actually produced the following Saturday. One of the members of 
the Stevenson Room Book Council participated in the broadcast. At the same 
program, young people from the Art Museum put on a drawing demon- 
stration. In twenty minutes they interpreted five phases of Mexican life 
before an audience of over 500. An instructor from the Museum commented 
while the young people were drawing. Another very effective demonstration 
was the Geiger Counter demonstration on the science program. Artificial 
radio-active substance was placed on a few programs and distributed to some 
of the young people in the audience. ‘The Counter detected the programs 
that were radio-active. (A record of the demonstration was played.) 

Exhibits are part and parcel of each program. Interpretative art 
materials are arranged in an interesting manner along with books, charts, 
pamphlets, and maps. The Cleveland Museum of Art furnishes exhibits of all 
types from each country. Cleveland’s forty-odd nationality groups also furnish 
a wealth of material. All sources known to each sponsor are fully explored. 

Plans are going forward for a new series of ROADS TO WORLD 
UNDERSTANDING programs in the fall of 1948. 

(Slides were shown during this talk and recordings played.) 
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THE FITCHBURG YOUTH LIBRARY PROJECT 
Ruth Hyatt 
Fitchburg Public Library, Fitchburg, Massachusetts 

I think that most of you know by this time something about Fitchburg’s 
Youth Library Project but for those of you who do not, it was a project to 
raise money for a new library building for young people. 

The children of Fitchburg raised a self-imposed goal of $10,000 for a 
Youth Library building in 6 months. This was an unusual and a unique 
accomplishment but it could not have happened at all if the ground had not 
been well prepared beforehand. This preparation goes further back than just 
the idea of the Youth Library and the two years of thinking and planning 
that preceded the actual campaign. 

I should like to have you visualize Fitchburg, an industrial community 
of 45,000. Typical of many throughout the country, its population is com- 
posed of large groups of varying racial backgrounds and inheritances: French- 
Canadian, Finnish, Greek, Italian, Irish, Jewish and numerous other strains 
plus some “real old-fashioned Yankee-Puritan stock.” 

The shops on Main Street cater largely to the pocketbook and the taste 
of the factory worker and are owned by outside interests. There are 27 
schools attended by some 7,000 children of whom about half go to the 7 
parochial schools. There is a State Teacher’s College and an active Art 
Center in the city. There “culture” rests except for the Library. 

One English daily and one Finnish daily constitute the press (although 
the county edition of a nearby paper has a good circulation in Fitchburg). 
There is a local radio station with which THE newspaper carries on constant 
warfare—no news that is first released on the air will be printed in the 
paper. The political situation is tight and reactionary. 

Work with children in Fitchburg has progressed in spurts over the years: 
a burst of progress and a long period of stagnation has characterized the 
growth. In 1899 space was allotted in the adult department and cards given 
to “children” over 1+. Another spurt took place in 1909 when a special room 
(adorned with stuffed owls and sepia prints of the Colosseum and the Par- 
thenon) was given over to the children who could now have cards at 10 years 
of age. “Twenty years later the room was redecorated through the generosity 
of a Trustee and peacocks were substituted for owls. 

The “library ladies” and the gentleman who served as Librarian tried 
within their limitaticns to guide the reading needs of the citizenry. The 
years from 1912 to 1937 were years of humoring the “known” public and 
frowning on unpredictable youth. 

In 1937, however, the Trustees brought Emerson Greenaway to re- 
organize the Fitchburg Public Library and among his department heads was 
the present Children’s Librarian, Miss Alice B. Cushman. The Library 
staff, at that time, consisted of four ladies (naturally untrained), a poor 
book stock (scarcely anything was ever discarded), closed stacks, no accurate 
records, confused registration of borrowers, a clumsy charging system, amaz- 
ing cataloging ,a negligible budget and absolutely no conception of public or 
civic relations. 
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It was necessary to build up what is commonly known and accepted 
in library circles as “work with children”, contact with the schools: correlated 
book deposits in the classrooms, reading lists, displays, story hours, films, 
music, parent interest, and participation in community life when it was of 
direct benefit to the Library. “There were physical improvements in the build- 
ing and a gradual financial improvement and during the past ten years a 
modern, alive institution has emerged. You, as librarians, can appreciate 
the kind of cooperation within the library unit, the staff and trustees, that 
was necessary to bring this about. School cooperation was particularly strong 
since there are no libraries in the elementary schools, either public or private. 


All this was excellent ground work for the IDEA of a Youth Library. 
With growing interest and activity among the young people, it has- become 
increasingly apparent that the small children’s room was no longer adequate. 
Supporting pillars and posts cut up the room: an overhead jungle of pipes and 
valves are unattractive and once caused a salesman to remark that it resembled 
the control room of a submarine: the shelves are overcrowded and can house 
only about half the necessary volumes. Altogether the time had come to do 
something and Mrs. George R. Wallace, Chairman of the Board of Trustees, 
thought of something to do. 


Here was a chance, too, to enlist all young people to work together for 
the civic good, not enly children who used the Library or any specifically 
organized or selected group. 

The need for more and better space was obvious and since the youngsters 
themselves were also conscious of this, why not encourage them to work and 
help build their own library. Undoubtedly they would never be motivated by 
such a noble urge to prove themselves as citizens—yet they certainly needed a 
library. AND if the youngsters showed that they wanted one enough to work 
for one, how could their parents let them down? They'd HAVE to ante 
up with the final support. This was put up to the Trustees in a special report 
by Mrs. Wallace at a meeting in February 1945, and received full approval 
of that body. 


From then on we began to work. The idea was to be presented to the 
school children as a WORK AND EARN campaign of their own choosing 
and running if they voted to accept it. OUR goal was a 100% enrollment 
even if the contribution amounted to only a few cents but all we could do 
was to encourage it, we couldn’t ask it. For more than a year we worked on 
outlining the plans tor presenting the idea, consulting the Mayor and School 
Committee, the Superintendent of the city schools and the Directors of the 
parochial schools. 


Next was the consideration of the organization and execution of the 
campaign which wouid require a lot of work on the part of some of us. We 
considered employing a public relations counsel but in the end decided against 
it. It was decided that Miss Cushman and I would handle the major part of 
the work and a former staff member could be hired to help us on a part time 
basis. Mrs. Wallace, herself, was an indefatigable worker. 

So — we got to November 1946, with the groundwork laid, valde 
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plans for a very modern building and our loins girded for the months ahead. 
The Project Outlined 

Met with 160 Public School teachers and with the Sisters of each paro- 
chial school, then appeared at a Principal’s meeting to further clarify the 
program. Launched the idea on December +, 1946, in + assemblies at 2 
senior high schools and 2 junior high schoods. By the time all 27 schools 
had been visited in the course of the next few weeks the vote was overwhelm- 
ingly in favor. 

Next step was the election of Lieutenants who signed up classmates on 
enrollment cards. Promotion Committee, formed by school representatives, 
met at the Library to bring in the money and plan the progress of the 
campaign and to take back instruction to the schools’ Lieutenants. 

An adult advisory committee, which functioned purely in advisory capa- 
city, was composed of the Librarian, the Children’s Librarian, the Adminis- 
trative Committee of the Board of Trustees, the Presidents of the two PTA’s, 
a member of the School Committee and three school faculty members. Stu- 
dent committees werc — Art, Publicity (including Radio), and the Speakers’ 
Bureau. Slogan chosen: YOUTH BUILDS FOR THE FUTURE 
(Work and Earn — Save and Give). Goal established: vote of pupils in 
each school to establish a quota for that school and all work to fulfill the 
school quota. Total goal: $10,000. 


Everybody worked: sold homeroom newspapers, had room and school 
auctions, sold grab-bags, gave dances, food sales, concerts, sold seeds, wrapping 
paper and greeting cards, collected empty bottles to return to the store, cut 
lawns or shoveled snow, gave up gum, movies and candy, saved allowance, 
sold pussy willows, gave baths to dogs, shined shoes, sat with babies, etc. 
Each worker wore a_ button—FIJTCHBURG YOUTH LIBRARY 
WORKER. 

First of all the program was successful, but since the profit you may 
have in hearing about it is in its practical aspects, 1 think you should know 
that all was not smooth sailing nor was the participation 100%, especially 
with the teen-agers. “They lost interest: many maintained the attitude through- 
out of “what is there in this for me — so why should I work for it?” 
Reaction showed a real need for adequate recreation facilities. Some said 
they’d support it if there were to be bowling alleys, swimming pools, tennis 
courts, a dance hall, etc. In other words, their need was obvious and hard 
to divert to something less tangible and of less exciting reward. 

But, success was attained. There are other evidences of success beyond 
that tangible one of depositing in the bank 1,000,000 pennies earned by Fitch- 
burg’s youth. There has developed a greater friendliness and understanding 
in the children toward the Library and the librarians, and in children toward 
each other. The general public has an infinitely greater realization of the 
meaning of “work with children”. There is, too, an increased parent interest 
in reading for their children. The relationship, always good, is even closer 
with the schools, notably with the parochial schools. Many young people de- 
veloped a real sense of a civic contribution by assuming the work responsibility. 
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On tho gob 


NEW JERSEY SCHOOL LIBRARY COUNCIL ASSOCIATION 


Ann H. Benson, Librarian, Irvington High School, 
Irvington, New Jersey 
and Students: 
Sharon Shapiro, Irvington, New Jersey 
Martha Geissler, Kearny, New Jersey 
Raymond Mileski, Linden, New Jersey 

Miss Benson explained the workings of the New Jersey School Library 
Council Association, Clubs and councils are organized throughout the state 
by the School Librarians. The students give voluntary service to the school 
library as members of a council group. 

The New Jersey Library Association founded the council idea and 
sponsors the clubs. Each year the State Association holds two meetings, 
at which the young people present activities and problems and receive stim- 
ulation in their programs. The council’s role as a recruiting factor is stressed 
by the State Council Association. 

Miss Benson introduced three young people. Their talks follow: 
SHARON SHAPIRO: 

I am going to try to tell you as briefly as possible how we at Irvington 
High School conduct our library. Irvington is one of the Northern New 
Jersey industrial towns that has made rapid growth in the last 25 years. 
When our High Schcol was built about 20 years ago, a high school to 
serve 1000 to 1200 students was adequate. Now the town has a population 
of 55,000 and our school enrollment is nearly 2,000. As a result, Irvington 
High School is operated on a double-session. Because the school is so over- 
crowded, the ninth and tenth grades have school from 1:00 to 5:35 and the 
eleventh and twelfth go from 8:00 to 12:35. 

Our library is open from 7:45 AM. to 5:45 P.M. in order to give 
all the students equal opportunity to use its facilities. We have two librarians. 
One comes in from 7:45 to 2:30 and the other from 11:00 to 5:45. During 
the time they are both on duty, work is done on orders, cataloging is finished 
and, of course, two lunch periods must be arranged. 

Each student has very few study periods per week. We have no time 
for any activity period and what we can learn of library work is limited 
to what the librarians can take time to teach us during one period in the 
library weekly or to what the older Council members can tell new ones. 
Because the upper classes have the afternoons free, many Irvington High 
School students have afternoon jobs. For this reason and because to hold 
meetings in the Library, it would have to be closed for two or three periods, 
meetings are held only once a month and usually at night. Sometimes 
schedules run in such a way that there will be five or six Council members 
for one period while that same period the next day there will be no Council 
members at all. When a student has no studies, he usually helps out before 
school at 7:45, at noon, or after school. We are supposed to spend at 
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least one period weekly on actual Council duties. The twenty-five minutes 
between sessions is the busiest time of the day for our librarians, since 
students and faculty from both sessions come in. Counting the time before 
and after school and between sessions, we have fifteen periods a day or seventy- 
five a weck to cover. As a result we have nearly eighty active Council 
members. 

A definite attempt is made to teach some library practice in the Council 
meetings. New members are given tests after a few weeks to see if they have 
learned the charging desk routine, the location of books, and the use of 
the catalog. As the charging desk is turned over to the Council members, 
it is important that they learn to be accurate. The fact that the charging desk 
is covered by students, frees the librarians for reference and_ bibliographic 
work with students and faculty. 


The Irvington High School Council provides fun as well as work. We 
visit other libraries, we represent Irvington at the New Jersey State Library 
Council Association meetings, we go to New York once a year to see a 
show, and in the summer we go on a picnic, hike or boat ride. We 
made visits to local high schools, to the Library School at New Jersey College 
for Women in New Brunswick, and were taken on a tour of the Rutgers 
University Library. The members who made these visits reported on them 
to other Council members. 

Our Council meetings have been used to give us information on the 
library profession. Miss Baillet, Librarian of the Irvington Public Library, 
gave us a talk on the whole field of library work. When high school 
students apply for work in the town library she always asks if they are 
members of the high school Library Council. A number of our graduates 
have gone to work in their college libraries. 


Since joining the Council, I have learned how to charge books, maga- 
zines, pictures, pamphlets, and to check attendance. Shelving books and 
reading shelves are all a part of our job. Because of the schedule there 
is no opportunity to read shelves after school. Every Council member is 
responsible for a certain number of shelves which must be read weekly. 
We write out overdue notices and reserve notices. We learn the technique 
of charging, slipping or discharging books, and we arrange and count 
circulation. 

I have acquired a working knowledge of various phases of secretarial 
work in connection with the library. I type, write letters, and file. I also 
mend books, mount pictures, and make posters. During certain times of 
the year, I have helped take inventory. 

Council members also help in book selection. When a Council member 
reads a new book which she thinks others will enjoy, she recommends it to 
the librarian. The greatest portion of our fine money goes towards the 
buying of books recommended by Council members. 

We serve as an information service to other students. We show them 
how to use the card catalog, Readers’ Guide, and since we are fairly well 
acquainted with the Dewey Decimal system, we can tell the students where 
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the books are located. 

In conclusion I’d like to tell you that when I joined the Library 
Council back in September 1945, I joined solely because each student is 
required to participate in a few extra curricular activities and since the 
great majority of clubs required either musical or dramatic talent, I joined 
the Library Council. Now that I have been on the Council for three 
years, I have decided that I will make library work my future vocation, 


MARTHA GEISSLER: 


I should like to tell you about our “training program” at Kearny High 
School. 

The town of Kearny, which is a suburb of Newark, has a population 
of about 42,000, and the high school enrollment is about 1400. 

The candidates for Library Council are selected in various ways. Every 
year there are a few volunteers, suggestions are made by the present members 
of the Library Council, and honor rolls are checked for good prospects. 


The eligibility requirements are that the student must be a tenth, 
eleventh, or twelfth B student, must have at least a B average in studies, 
must be approved by the present members of the council on grooming and 
personality, and finally, must be approved by the dean and the librarian. 

Meetings are held in the library after the regular closing hours. They 
usually are held two or three times a week during the training program. 
At the first meeting, enrollment is taken, the new candidates are introduced 
to the library, a few duties of Library Council members are explained, 
and they are given a Marie A. Toser Library Manual around which the 
study course is planned. 

After the first lesson, candidates begin on a period of probationary 
service which continues for five or six weeks. During this period they are 
instructed by the librarians or work along with the Council members at their 
jobs. Students usually use their study periods to work in the library, 
some work before and after school or during half their lunch periods. 

In the library training classes the lessons from the manual are studied 
and explained with demonstrations in which the candidates take part. 

The first lesson introduces the pupil to the library manual. 

The next is on the parts of books, classification of books by the Dewey 
Decimal System, and shelving. 

The third lesson deals with the card catalog. 

Other lessons introduce dictionaries and encyclopedias, reference books 
and reference librarians’ duties. Contests are held in which the candidates 
are given certain reference problems to look up. 

The seventh lesson is on circulation work including filing of charges, 
keeping of records, keeping order at the main desk and the locations of 
various forms such as magazine and pamphlet charge slips, fine slips, and 
where library materials are kept. 

The study course also includes information on periodicals, vertical 
files, the use of the Readers’ Guide, bibliographies, preparation of new books 
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including collation, identification and cataloging, repairing books and storing 
magazines. 

During the period of probationary service, candidates are required to 
develop a project which may be, for example, a poster for the main hall of 
the school, an exhibit for the library, a bibliography on a subject of importance 
for future use, or a review of a current book written in form for publication 

The reason for these projects is to show the librarian the special talents 
of candidates and to show the candidates that library work is interesting 
and varied and that there are more things to do than just the routine jobs 
of charging and discharging books or shelving. 

It is a great privilege to be a member of the Library Council and as 
members we give service both to the school and ourselves as well. Being 
a member of the Council gives a greater knowledge of books of all types and 
teaches us how to find information which is a great help especially if we 
are planning to attend college. 

After the candidates have done satisfactory probationary work and 
passed their examination, they attend an initiation meeting at which the 
President swears them in with this pledge: 

“Desiring to be a good citizen of Kearny High School and to promote 
the educational pursuits and reading pleasures of its students and faculty 
by serving as a member of the Library Council, I pledge myself to give at 
least an average of three periods a week, performing the duties of the library 
staff to the best of my ability.” 

RAYMOND MILESKI: 


It is a privilege to be here today to represent the interests of young 
people. 

I wish to give you a glimpse of my school. Linden High School is 
located in an industrial community, constantly growing, of about 30,000, 18 
miles from New York City. There are ten public schools in the city and 
in the High School about 1450 students. We are constantly reminded 
that the school was built to accomodate fewer students than the number 
now enrolled. We have to have four lunch periods and two assemblies. 

In our schedule, we have a period of thirty minutes set aside daily, 
right after roll-cal!. On Monday, Tuesday and’ Wednesday, this is an 
Activity Period when clubs meet. On Thursday, this period becomes 
Assembly and on Friday, the Home Room Period. 


Interested candidates for the Library Squad, which is what we call 
our library club, sign application blanks in September, giving the periods 
they will serve and reason for wishing to join. Experienced workers meet 
on Wednesdays during the Activity Period and beginners meet on Tuesdays. 
Our meetings are planned by student committees, headed by the Vice Presi- 
dents. Each group has its own officers, plans separately, has a common 
constitution. Arrangements and plans are made for meetings three or four 
weeks ahead. The beginners find out about desk work, shelving magazines, 
writing overdues, and other fundamentals of service. ‘The upper classmen 
aim to have, during the course of a month, a business meeting, one devoted 
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tc visual aids, one devoted to “housekeeping” and one a hobby or exploratory 
period. We have literary quizzes, work out bibliographies on assigned topics, 
explore the reference resources of our library, write annotations of new 
books, write articles for the school paper, send for college catalogs or other 
types of catalogs needed, such as filmstrip, 2 x 2 slides, 16mm moving 
picture. We get some of the ideas for meetings from Miss Fargo’s 
Activity Books and some from the special needs in our own school. 


This afternoon, I wish to show how learning on the job may carry over 
into the future and to encourage all librarians to keep up their good work! 

One of the first qualities it develops is cooperation. By doing the many 
types of duties, by serving speedily and well, one catches a glimpse of service 
not to be found elsewhere in a school. 


Another quality is consideration of others. The Golden Rule surely 
applies to every period of every day. The librarian tries valiantly, with 
her trusted student assistants to get what is wanted. Being willing to 
show over again and again the way to do a job, until convinced that there 
is real understanding, that is consideration! 

Courtesy is a word which is underscored. The Library is a veritable 
storehouse of knowledge which must be opened to students of ages from 
thirteen to seventeen tactfully and graciously. The use of reference tools 
may be regarded as a doorway to this storehouse! Patience is needed to 
acquaint all with the resources of the Book World. 

That gives my three C’s for learning on the job: cooperation, con- 
sideration, courtesy. 

The work in the library includes typing, slipping, filing . . . these 
require reliability and accuracy. 

The work includes unexpected demands on time and energy, often 
putting the same books to various uses, seeking material quickly and correctly, 
selecting new books and magazines This requires resourcefulness. 

From the time the door opens in the morning until it closes at night, 
the librarian and the assistants stand in readiness to serve. 

That gives me my three R’s for learning on the job: reliability, re- 
sourcefulness, readiness. 

We have a state-wide organization called the New Jersey School Library 
Council Association. This organization gives many of us an opportunity to 
plan one-day conferences, to contact speakers such as authors, publishers, 
illustrators. We visit various schools and make new friends. We hear 
of new methods and compare ways of doing our jobs. We have two state-wide 
meetings each year and look forward to each one. We try to have authors 
of note, speakers from the United Nations or other important organizations, 
librarians from outstanding school, public and college libraries talk to us. 
These are broadening experiences. 

I have been impressed by the sincerity of librarians. I have visited 
a number of schools and think that the librarians have achieved success. 
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In this atomic age, we all want to make a contribution to this world, 
and I want to make one which, regardless of salary or scheduled-hours, 
will bring satisfaction. I think I prefer library work! 

And now I have brought to your attention the three S’s for /earning 
on the job: sincerity, success, satisfaction. 

May the librarians continue to serve all with enthusiasm and may the 
young people everywhere try to follow their helpful teachings. 

May the young people who have been well served by the school 
libraries and found enjoyable contacts there be always alert to needs of 
libraries. If, in the future, when they are adult members of the community, 
they are invited to serve as advisors to club groups, as members of Boards 
of Education, as Trustees of Public Libraries, let them fill their offices 
well and may all of them become acknowledged friends of the library. 


Miss Benson summarized by saying that the school librarian needed the 
students as much as the young people needed the council. This “give and 
take” made the program work. 


BOOK TALKS 


Catherine J. Elbertson, Librarian and 
Students: Barbara Jordan, Joan Magnusson, 
Sarah Ritchie, Louis Miscioccia and Ralph Aitken. 
Woodrow Wilson High School 
Camden, N. J. 

In the eleventh year English class at Woodrow Wilson High School, 
the students studied the criteria for judging various tvpes of literature. Two 
students reviewed books according to the standards learned in their course. 
Louis Miscioccia discussed the novel, Gone with the Wind. His introduction 
follows: 

War is hell. Countries are laid to waste, pestilence and famine flourish, 
and the little people are wounded in body and soul. At last, in our time, 
we are learning that war does not solve problems, but merely confuses the 
basic issues and increases human suffering. Margaret Mitchell’s Pulitzer 
prize winning novel Gone with the Wind stirringly epitomizes this modern 
concept of war. In a story which vividly brings to life the whole drama of 
the South under the impact of the Civil War and Reconstruction, Margaret 
Mitchell has successfully demonstrated the futility of war. 

Gone with the Wind was long on the best-seller list and still is in book- 
stores and libraries. It is worthy of its popularity. This novel is excellent 
for its story alone; it reads very easily Gone with the Wind surpasses any- 
thing I have read in character po-trayal. Finally, and most important to me, 
because I favor historical novels, this book gives an unforgettable picture of a 
bygone period, of a time when hatred and violence reigned, of a day that we 
pray never to see again. 

Mrs. Elbertson next introduced Barbara Jordan who reviewed Anna 
Bird Stewart’s Young Miss Burney. Excerpts from her talk follow: 

This biography is not stiff and factual or overly flattering to the main 
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character, as biography used to be conceived, but it gives an honest, human 
picture of Fanny Burney. 

The values of reading biography are many. The reader may be in- 
spired to achievement by the chief character, or may be led to select or reject 
a particular vocation. Given a chance to share the thoughts of the great or to 
rub elbows with interesting personalities, the reader may lose old prejudices 
and gain clearer understandings. ‘Then, too, he may acquire a great deal of 
historical knowledge without being aware of it. Young Miss Burney meets 
all these standards. 

I consider Young Aliss Burney a fascinating book It is written in a 
free, easy, readable style. Anna Bird Stewart’s story, enhanced by the clever 
drawings of Helen Stone, has succeeded in bringing to life 18th century 
London and its most colorful inhabitants. Indeed, I feel as though I were 
right there when it all happened. 

Mrs. Elbertson then presented three 10th year students in a dialogue 
which was developed in their English class but motivated in their Latin 
class. We think their work is a good example of reading for background 
and of correlation of subjects in the curriculum. This dialogue will be given 
by Joan Magnusson, Sarah Ritchie, and Ralph Aitken. 

Dialogue 

M—Wasn’t it considerate of the Chamber of Commerce to arrange such 
beautiful weather for us? It has convinced mez that I should stay here all 
summer. 

R—What, and miss the presidential conventions in Philadelphia? 
M—That bunch of politicians! I’d be more comfortable here than wasting 
my time sitting in some hot old hall. After all, why was television invented ? 
R—Not me, I want to see Eisenhower nominated first-hand. 

M—Do you really want to sce them put a military man in the White House? 
A—Oh, Caesar’s ghost, no! I'd take the first banana boat to Brazil if they 
did. 

R—Why? He didia’t do such a bad job. 

A—Who? 

R—Your dear friend Caesar; before he was a ghost. 

A—How do you know what kind of a job he did? None of our historians 
seem to know. 

R—What do you mean, none of them seem to know? Some of our greatest 
authors have written about him. 

A—Who, for instance? 

R—Offhand, I can think of four: Plutarch, Shakespeare, George Bernard 
Shaw and Thornton Wilder. That’s a pretty impressive crop, don’t you 
think ? 

A—And from what I’ve heard, no two of them agree about him. 

M—I guess the reason none of them do agree is that almost all of them 
have re-arranged his life to suit their own purposes. 

R—Well, for that matter, how can we be sure what any of these “Greats” 
of history were really like? How do we know who's right? 
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A—If a contemporary can be considered the most accurate, then I suppose 
we ought to believe Plutarch, even though he wasn’t exactly a contemporary 
of Caesar’s. 

M—Frankly, I’ve never read his biographies. But I have read Shakespeare 
and it is said that he practically took his facts verbatim from Plutarch. 


R—I’ve read both of them, and it seems to me that Shakespeare put a lot of 
flesh on the bones he got from Plutarch. 
A—lI imagine that everyone who’s ever written about Caesar has taken his 
basic facts from Plutarch, and then gone on from there. 
M—WwWVhy is Plutarch considered such an infallible source that we have to 
take his word ? 
A—Plutarch has always been considered the greatest biographer of classical 
antiquity. In his livcs he gives long lists of the authorities he consulted. 
However, he was so interested in portraying the character of his subjects 
that he very often blended quite a bit of legend with his facts. The prevailing 
theme of all Plutarch’s works is ethical. Many of the subjects of his bi- 
ographies even are treated as models of virtue or as warnings against vice, 
and as a rule he was more interested in portraying character than in the intri- 
cacies of political history. 
M—How did he treat Caesar; as a model of virtue or as a warning against 
vice ? 
A—Well, I wasn’t able to get much of anything out of Plutarch but the 
general cut and dried facts of Caesar’s life. ‘There is very little said about 
character. Oh, of course there’s an overall picture of a great man, but 
mainly it’s just an account of his campaigns, both political and military. 
R—Shakespeare would take a mere hint of an action or emotion from 
Plutarch’s lives and from it would build a great dramatic scene. Remember, 
Plutarch, in discussing Caesar’s attitude toward death said that it was better 
to suffer death once than always to live in fear of it. Whereas, Shakespeare 
expanded this into the famous speech: 
“Cowards die many times before their deaths; 
The valiant never taste of death but once. 
Of all the wonders that I yet have heard, 
It seems to be most strange that men should fear, 
Seeing that death, a necessary end, 
Will come when it will come.” 
On the other hand, Shakespeare would take a whole paragraph from Plutarch, 
like the one about Antony’s dissipation and boil it down into one line: 
“See! Antony, that revels long a-nights, 
Is notwithstanding up.” 
A—There’s Plutarch the moral historian, and Shakespeare the lusty dramatist. 
R—Shakespeare was never a slave to Plutarch, but cut the cloth to suit his 
own pattern. He took Caesar and put him into the domineering character 
of a dictator with a sharp tongue as well as a sharp mind. Although Shake- 
speare’s play is Julius Caesar it does seem to concern itself a great deal with 
the fate of Brutus and the tragic result of the political conspiracy. 
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A—It’s interesting to observe what a different person Caesar has turned 
out to be in different periods. 


M—What are you talking about? How can a period change a man, especially 
3 famous historical personality ? 


A—Where Shakespeare made Caesar a tragic person in an age of great 
tragedies, Shaw has fashioned a lighthearted and almost gay adventurer, with 
only an occasional gloomy moment. 


M—Oh, I saw that movie. Caesar and Cleopatra wasn’t it? 


A—I saw it too And I liked the whole thing so much, I went and read 
the play. 


R—Don’t you think that play was more a vehicle for Shaw’s wit than 
Caesar’s character ? 


A—Maybe. But he did make Caesar a colorful character. 
R—Yes, but did he use the right colors? 


A—Well, that’s a matter of opinion. There is, however, one outstanding 
difference in Shaw’s treatment of Caesar. Most writers have shown Caesar’s 
genius as being more or less labored. But Shaw pictures Caesar as being 
sort of a carefree genius who is able to make things come out just his way 
with no apparent effort. In this play Caesar’s main concern seems to be the 
fact that he is becoming an old man, and although occasionally he comes 
out with a long spiel about how he is an old man, ripe for the axe, and 
stooped with the weight of the world on his shoulders, he certainly doesn’t 
want anyone to remind him of it. For instance, do you remember the scene 
where Apollodorus swam the Bay of Alexandria to escape the Egyptians? 
When he saw this, Caesar became wildly excited, and was all for jumping in 
and doing the same thing. When one of his friends reminded him that an 
old fool couldn’t swim as well as a young one, Caesar became so angry that 
he challenged him to a race. And to top it all, he offered to carry Cleopatra 
on his back, like a dolphin. 


R—That’s not the way I heard it. In Julius Caesar Caesar dared Cassius 
te swim to a point in the turbulent Tiber. Caesar followed him, and before 
they arrived, Caesar cried, ‘Help me, Cassius, or I sink!” Cassius in des- 
cribing the episode said: 


“I, as Aeneas, our great ancestor, 
Did from the flamnes of Troy upon his shoulder 
The old Anchises bear, so from the waves of Tiber 


Did I the tired Caesar.” 


Shakespeare also mentioned Caesar’s nonchalance. For example, when he 
4 . . 
was approached by the soothsayer, who warned him to beware the ides of 
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March, Caesar merely disregarded him, and afterwards even mocked him 
by saying: 

“The ides of March have come.” 
M—Why, that’s the title of Thornton Wilder’s latest book in which we get 
various pictures of Caesar, the man, the lover, the husband, the son, the 
friend, and the ruthless dictator, as his contemporaries saw him. In this 
story through imaginary letters and documents, Wilder manages to reveal most 
subtly Caesar and the intrigue of his times, during the eight months or so 
preceding his assassination, 
A—Have you noticed how these various authors in writing for a different 
objective, have used any number of literary devices? Shakespeare used 
majestic blank verse to emphasize a tragic theme; Shaw found prose more 
suitable for writing in a lighter vein; Plutarch, the historian, uses straight 
narrative. 
M—And Wilder uses letters to give insight into the hidden thoughts of the 
characters. The author has taken liberties with historical facts to secure 
reactions from Caesar which bring out certain aspects of his character. 
R—Does Thornton Wilder stress the same characteristics as the other writers? 
M—wWell, he too, along with Shaw and Shakespeare, sees Caesar as a vain 
creature. He lets Caesar go so far as to use a recipe for baldness prescribed 
by Cleopatra. The “Sure cure’’ is a salve composed of honey, juniper berries, 
and wormwood, to be rubbed on the bare spot. 
A—Let’s send that recipe to candidates Taft and Stassen. 
R—Ralph, that’s unkind. Someday you may look like the surrey with the 
fringe on top yourself. 
A—I’m sorry. 
R—Joan, vanity was one of Caesar’s vices. Does Wilder show only the 
unpleasant side of Caesar? 
M—No indeed. He depicts him as a man who was truly great. In his 
relations with others he was above petty trifles; he treated people with 
clemency that came from pure goodness of heart, not as a means to an end. 
A—That certainly is in contrast with Shaw, who felt that Caesar used 
people to achieve his own purposes. 
M—Caesar was a man of great moral courage, as evidenced by his ability to 
live above his physical afflictions. Although he was a man of action himself, 
he envied Catullus, the love poet, for his philosophical mind. 
A—lIn your reading about Caesar and his times, haven’t you had the feeling 
that his world and its problems were very much like ours? 
R—Yes, that’s especially evident in a presidential election year. 
M—Let’s hope our conventions can find a truly great man, and then we can 
quote Shakespeare’s famous line about Brutus to describe him too. 
A—And what’s that famous line? 
M—*“And say to all the world, “This was a man.’ 
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IN-SERVICE TRAINING PANEL ON WORK WITH YOUNG PEOPLE 
IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Mabel Williams, Chairman, New York Public Library 
Mary H. Fritts, New Rochelle Public Library 

Sarah Beard, Massachusetts State Department of Education 
Margaret Alexander Edwards, Enoch Pratt Free Library 
Ruth Gordon, Osterhout Free Library, Wilkes-Barre 
Frances Grim, Cleveland Public Library 

Blanche Brauneck, New York Public Library 


Miss Williams opened the discussion by defining in-service training as: 
“training the librarian to do the work with young people in her specific 
library.” There were many answers to the question: Doesn’t the librarian 
receive that training in library school? Courses are not offered at present 
in all library schools. The student in library school doesn’t always know 
that she will be doing young people’s work. And there is the library so 
small that there is no special provision for young people. But “we have 
young people in every library. Some librarians for adults have to do the 
work, and they need help.” 


The chairman stated the problem briefly; we now have library school 
graduates who wanted more training for young people’s work when in 
library school; library school graduates who decided on young people’s work 
after graduation; and adult librarians who have qualities, the desire, or 
necessity for doing this work. All need in-service training. She asked the 
members of the panel representing large libraries to discuss methods used in 
their libraries. 


In the Enoch Pratt Free Library, the training starts at the central 
library. The first thing, the new young people’s assistant is asked to check 
the New York Public Library annual list, Books for Young People, for the 
books that she has read. ‘The supervisor then checks the list for books to be 
read over a period of one year. Progress in reading is checked from time to 
time, the frequency depending upon the judgment of the assistant. Stress is 
placed on the actual knowledge of books and their application in working with 
young people on the floor. 


Monthly meetings are held with assistants, A roll call offers an oppor- 
tunity for each assistant to report on activities. The group is divided into 
three committees: fiction, biography, and miscellaneous. These committees 
review and recommend books for young people. The second half of the 
meeting is devoted to giving stature .. . “they must grow and I must grow”. 
One project was a discussion of the books on the list, Good Reading, compiled 
by the National Council of Teachers of English, section by section, pointing 
out which books young people would read and how they might be presented 
to them. 
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Each young people’s librarian has her own budget. At present, it is 
one-third of the adult book budget for her branch. The new books and re- 
views are kept at the Central Library and the assistants decide how to spend 
their own budgets and keep a record of how each year’s budget is spent. 


In Cleveland, the Supervisor of the Youth Department gives a continu- 
ous program of In-Service Training through book meetings held once a 
month from September through June. This Committee on Young People’s 
Reading is attended by all young people's librarians in the city, four high 
school librarians, representatives from other departments of the Library and 
the adult divisions of the Main Library, the young people’s librarians in 
suburban libraries and some county libraries. Books are sent out, in advance, 
for review. Emphasis is placed on values and everyone participates and 
there is a free exchange of ideas. Book recommendations are sent to all 
library agencies. The second half of each meeting is devoted to general in- 
formation on work with young people. Recent developments, new methods, 
and types of programs are studied and discussed. This spring several meet- 
ings were devoted to the study and discussion of the pamphlet, “The Public 
Library Plans for the Teen Age.” The supervisor, as a member of civic 
committees working with youth, keeps the group informed of programs 
sponsored by other youth-serving agencies. Special book lists are compiled by 
the Committee on Young People’s reading. Instruction is given on school 
visiting. To the group as a whole each member relates the activities in her 
library. Individual in-service training is given through conferences with 
the Supervisor. 

New assistants are trained in the Stevenson Room for Young People 
in the Main Library, and the Alta Branch, a library for youth. Procedures 
in work with teachers and leaders of youth groups are discussed and learned 
by practice. The staff learns how to assemble material, how to anticipate 
needs beyond what has been requested. They learn to use library tools 
and to use the subject divisions of the library, and how to introduce young 
people to the rest of the library. 


New York, too, has a series of monthly meetings. Early in September 
a general meeting is held to which all adult assistants interested in work 
with young people are invited. At this time a survey is made of the work in 
general: building up and maintaining the book collection; methods of doing 
floor work, both for reference and for recreational reading; and work with 
schools. Any new developments in the New York City school system are 
discussed either by the Supervisor herself, or by a speaker from the schools. 

Later, all new people assigned to the Young People’s Department meet 
with the Supervisor. She states the philosophy of work with schools and the 
various methods of doing it. She also explains why so much emphasis is 
put on the book talk, and outlines the technique of giving one. The group 
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is then divided into units of not more than ten. Each unit has another 
meeting with the Supervisor at which each librarian gives a book talk, 
designating the age group for which it has been planned. These meetings 
enable the Supervisor to make her first estimate of each assistant. Those 
who seem satisfactory are assigned to branches where there is an opportunity 
to work with school classes visiting the branch. No assistant does work in 
the school itself until she is fully tested. “The Supervisor visits each member 
of the group when she is conducting a class to offer further suggestions and 
comments. 


There are three more fall meetings of the Young People’s Librarians 
to consider books for the list, Books for Young People, which is published 
annually. Each librarian is expected to discuss at least one current book 
and state whether, in her opinion, it is suitable for the list. Since the 
new titles have to replace some of the old titles already on the list comparison 
of the new and the old is essential. 


The four spring meetings are workshops planned by the Young People’s 
Librarians themselves to meet specific needs, such as the various ways of 
using poetry in book talks, or devices for interesting young people in books 
without obvious appeal. This spring two meetings were given over to panel 
discussions of the new ‘Standards’. The last two were concerned with 
the value of some of the old titles for use today. One meeting conducted like 
“Books on Trial’ was particularly effective. 


The chairman then asked, ““What can be done for the adult librarian 
who has to do young people’s work?” In Massachusetts the Department of 
Education sends a librarian on a field visit to the smallest libraries to advise 
in person, sends out lists, and conducts a one-week institute that includes 
both lectures and field visits. This year a panel discussion was held, bringing 
in other youth leaders from the Y.W.C.A. and Social Service Organizations. 


The place of the library school in the training program concluded the 
discussion on in-service training. Should library schools offer more courses? 
Should library school students get exclusive training in young people’s work? 
The point was made that while library schools cannot be expected to do 
more than introduce different fields of work, it is disturbing to look through 
catalogs and find only one that suggests a course in adolescent psychology. 
Two list interesting courses, one, Reading Interests and Guidance of the 
Adolescent; the other, Young People’s Literature. Most library schools 
group reading interests of children and adolescents together to the detriment 
of both. Some try to cover administration as well as reading interests. 


The chairman summarized the panel by saying that all young people’s 
librarians or people working with young people need in-service training. 
Large libraries have methods of training. Small and medium-sized libraries 
need to establish it. This panel has helped by giving ideas—go on from there. 
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POETRY AND YOUTH 


Amelia H. Munson 
Assistant Supérintendent 
Work with Schools 
New York Public Library 


Some day, when all the little bills are paid, 

And all the letters answered, and the door 
Chained and bolted, and the chair 

Propped under the handle, and no bell 

Rings: 

In that dav we will rise and walk to the window, 
We will rise and kneel by the window, 

And observe the mountains where the eagles nest. ' 


Now that is the kind of philosophy I abhor. When will that day ever 
come? All my life, I have been in contention against the belief, carelessly 
but stubbornly held, not scientific and certainly not documented, that poetry 
is a world apart from natural everyday living, that it must be approached 
reverently, and that not everyone may enter into the kingdom. 


I grant that poetry is on “the mountains where the eagles nest.” It 
is also in the valley where 

eee deere the Plowman, near at hand, 

Whistles o’er the Furrowed Land, 

And the Milkmaid singeth blithe, 

And the Mower whets his scythe, 

And every Shepherd tells his tale 

Under the Hawthorn in the dale. 2 


It is at the beck and call of every wayfarer on the open road, in the 

feet of the gypsies, at the window of the motorist, — 
I find in the stubble of the new-cut weeds 
A whisper and a festing, all one needs: 
The whisper of the strawberries, white and red 
Here where the new-cut weeds lie dead. 
But I would not walk all alone till I die 
Without some life-drunk horns going by. 
And up round this apple-earth they come 
Blasting the whispers of the morning dumb: — 
Cars in a plain realistic row. 
And fair dreams fade 
When the raw horns blow. 


On each snapping pennant 
A big black name: — 
The careering city 
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Whence each car came. 

They tour from Memphis, Atlanta, Savannah, 
Tallahassee and Texarkana. 

They tour from St. Louis, Columbus, Manistee, 
They tour from Peoria, Davenport, Kankakee. . . 
While I watch the highroad 

And lIcok at the sky, 

While I watch the clouds in amazing grandeur 
Roll their legions without rain 

Over the blistering Kansas plain — 

While I sit by the milestone 

And watch the sky, 

The United States 

Goes by. 3 


It is in the roll and tumult of the sea: 
What of the Athenian last year on whose bosom 
a committee hung a medal to say to the world 
here is a champion heavyweight poet? 
He stcod on a two-masted schooner 
and flung his medal far out on the sea bosom. 
“And why not? 
Has anybody ever given the ocean a medal? 
Who of the poets equals the music of the sea? 
And where is a symbol of the people unless it is the sea?” 4 


Oh, you say, you mean poetry can be written about the beauties of 
Nature. I mean more than that. I mean life cannot be separated from it, 
nor need we separate ourselves from any part of living in order to seek 
and find it. It is in the stirring of the boiling cauldron, about which we heard 
yesterday, as well as in contemplation of the flower. It permeates what we 
like to call our humdrum existence. Listen — 


Across the years he could recall 
His father one way best of all. 


In the stillest hour of night 
The boy awakened to a light. 


Half in dreams, he saw his sire 


With his great hands full of fire. 


The man had struck a match to see 
If his son slept peacefully. 


He held his palms each side the spark 
His love had kindled in the dark. 


His two hands were curved apart 
In the semblance of a heart. 
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He wore, it seemed to his small son, 
A bare heart on his hidden one, 


A heart that gave out such a glow 
No son awake could bear to know. 


It showed a look upon his face 
Too tender for the day to trace. 


One instant it lit all about, 
And then the secret heart went out. 


But it shone enough for one 
To know that hands held up the sun. § 
And mark this which was published only a short time ago in the Saturday 
Review of Literature and which seems particularly timely: 
Past the first delight of living and being, 
Slowiy past the unhappy thirteenth year, 
Safe in the temperate climate of my love, 
And lately and more quickly, and less safe, 
Past time and dancing and people to this 
Dull lengthening of hems: my daughter 


As I kneel beside her measuring hems . 
Turn now, turn again, turn, and turn again. 


Spiraling, resistless, her love ascends 
The circular stairs of her heritage. 


Turn, turn, and face to face upon the stair 

Full in my glance she meets the grown heart’s-rage: 
I love you, I cannot help you. Turn, turn. 

The chime of shadows falls upon the room 

Where April, deaf to pity in the air, 

Whirls in mirrored green reflections: Turn again. & 

Is that another world? 

And do not expect me to admit that all this proves is that anything 
may be the proper subject matter for poetry. “These experiences are poetry 
— in all but words. These the poet supplies. But the sense of poetry 
is something each one of us encounters. We step in and out of poetry 
all day long — call it beauty, call it wonder, call it rhythm, art, harmony, 
fellowship, call it fulfill.nent, rapture, ecstasy — call it what you will, 
but do let us acknowledge that we all experience the poetic instant over 
and over again. 

The Wordsworthian rainbow in the sky that causes our heart to leap 
up may be a sudden stab of beauty, a lightning-like perception of the oneness 
of experience (revelation, we may truly call it), the sudden emergence of 
harmony in conflicting views, the moment when a number of individuals ot 
varying backgrounds convictions, and aspirations coalesce into a group in 
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their united desire for something greater than themselves, the flash of in- 
tuition or of recognition — we are still fumbling for terms. We say it 
is a matter of being tuned to the same wave length; in desperation sometimes 
we say “It clicks!” 


The man who can preserve that instant through words we call a poet, 
and we turn to him gladly, gratefully, and humbly in recognition of his 
power to prolong or heighten or revivify that moment for us. “There is 
no other art like this,” (it is Elinor Wylie speaking), ‘There is no other 
art like this, that without instrument or material substance creates itself in 
beauty. The memory alone would serve, upon a desert island or in a prison 
cell, to prolong this beauty for an eternity of time; neither wood nor marble 
nor the pigments of clay are necessary for this divinest art of all.” 


In the face of that, how can we be silent? How can we hear a casual 
reference to the “limited appeal of poetry” without a sense of shame and 
guilt for what we have failed to do? To whom should a poet hopefully 
entrust his future if not to us? 


Is someone growing restive? Someone thinking I am getting a little 
away from my subject? Bless you, this is my subject and has been for 
twenty-five years, yes, even longer — “Poetry and Youth” (sometimes 
“youth” with the -th off!). Children, we say, are at home in poetry; it 
is their language. Young people, we say, avoid it, are self-conscious about 
it. Could that possibly be a reflection of our own attitudes? What books 
“go” in our libraries? The ones we have read and loved and talk about 
and are enthusiastic about. Speak up, then, for poetry! 


Why are we so timorous? Let us find release in the words the poet 
gives us — 
Now, while the birds thus sing a joyous song, 
And while the young lambs bound 
As to the tabor’s sound, 
To me alone there came a thought of grief; 
A timely utterance gave that thought relief, 
And I again am strong. 7 


Let us make use of that “timely utterance”. Let us admit that poetry 
is as naturally and inevitably our portion as is prose, and that, as Moliere’s 
gentleman had been speaking prose for more than forty years without knowing 
it, so we have been experiencing poetry without acknowledging it. It is 
time — it is past time — it is high time we ceased making divisions where 
none need exist. Divisions we have set up for reasons of convenience or 
eficiency may become blocks to others in the psychological rather than the 
architectural meaning of the term. 


These moments I have been speaking of, and we have witnessed more 
than one of them in the two days we have been together and more lie ahead 
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of us, — are among our highest and most satisfying. Shall we avoid their 
accents or fear their vocabulary or refuse to employ their language as our 
own? 

When I was young, 

I had not given a penny for a song 

Did not the poet sing it with such airs 

That one believed he had a sword upstairs. ® 


Believe that we bloom upon this stalk of time; 

and in this expansion, time too grows for us 

richer and richer towards infinity. 

They promised us the gold and harps and seraphs. 

Our rising and going to sleep is better than future pinions. 
We surrender that hope, drawing our own days in, . 


stretching the accordian of our lives, sounding the same chord 

longer and savoring it until the echo fails. 

Believe that your presences are strong, 

O be convinced without formula or rhyme 

or any dogma; use yourselves: be: fly. 

Believe that we bloom upon this stalk of time. 9 

It has long been one of my dreams that our profession might lead the 

way to a more natural acceptance of poetry in our everyday speech, as it 
is so thoroughly a part of our everyday life. Here and there in this group 
of our own fortunately placed workers, I have come upon young people’s 
librarians in these two days who are trying to do just that. It will be 
a glorious day when they succeed We all go “up to London” in different 
ways; that, I am sure, will be mine. 

“As I went up to London,” 

I heard a stranger say — 

Going up to London, 

In such a casual way! 

He tutned the magic phrase 

That has haunted all my days 

As though it were a common thing 

For careless lips to say. 

As he went up to London! 

I’ll wager many a crown 

He never saw the road that I 

Shall take to London town. 

When I go up to London 

*Twill be in April weather. 

I’ll have a riband on my rein 

And flaunt a scarlet feather; ... 
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Riding, riding downward 

By many a silver ridge 

And many a slope of amethyst, 

I’ll come to London Bridge — .. . 


I’ll come at last to London gate, 
Singing me a song — 

Some old rhyme of ancient time 
When wondrous things befell. 

And there the boys and girls at play, 
Understanding well, 

Quick will hail me, clear and sweet, 
Crowding, crowding after; 

Every little crooked street 

Will echo to their laughter ; 
Lilting, as they mark my look, © 
Chanting, two and two, 

Dreamed it, dreamed it in a dream, 
And waked and found it true! 


Sing, you rhymes, and ring, you chimes 
And swing, you bells of Bow! 

When I go up to London 

All the world shall know! 1° 


LIST OF POEMS QUOTED 
1. Josephine Johnson: ... And no bell rings. 
John Milton: L’dllegro. (excerpt) 
Vachel Lindsay: The Santa-Fe Trail (A Humoresque) II. In which 


many autos pass westward. (excerpt) 
4. Carl Sandburg: The people, yes. 4. (excerpt) 
Robert P. Tristram Coffin: The secret heart. 


6. Maureen Cobb Mabbott: The Lengthening of Hems. (Saturday 
Review of Literature, March 20, 1948) 


7. William Wordsworth: Ode: Intimation of Immortality from Recol- 
lections of Early Childhood. I11. (excerpt) 


8. William B. Yeats: A// things can tempt me. (excerpt) 
9. Muriel Rukeyser: Night Flight: New York (excerpt) 


10. Nancy Byrd Turner: Going up to London. 
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natitute On Childnen’s Rocks And Reading 


TODAY’S BOOKS FOR TOMORROW’S CHILD—ARE THEY 
MEETING THE NEED? 


Margaret E. Martignoni 
Superintendent of Work with Children 
Brooklyn Public Library 

It is customary today, even though a bit trite, to observe that we live in 
an age of constant change. All sorts of things, from women’s fashions to 
patterns of national government, seem to be in a state of flux. Mankind, 
of course, has always lived in the midst of some sort of change. The very 
complexity of modern civilization, as compared with early life on this planet, 
is ample proof of that. But during many centuries the change was slow — 
deliberate perhaps, and inevitable surely, but slow. Not so today, however. 
Change comes rapidly now. Rapidly enough to be completely bewildering. 
There is scarcely time to think, to weigh values, before one change follows 
on the heels of another. Change should mean progress, we remind ourselves 
desperately, but we know that such is not always the case. To mean growth, 
development, and progress, change needs to be channeled in the right direction. 
And so it must be if we are to expect progress from any change in our 
standards of book selection today. For these standards are changing, almost 
without our being aware of the fact. And we as Children’s Librarians must 
be on constant guard that all such change be in the right direction, or some- 
thing very precious tc us, and to boys and girls everywhere, will be lost. 

Before attempting to pose possible new criteria for standards of juvenile 
book selection today, it might be well to pause and consider for a moment 
some of the standards of the past. Certainly no one would quibble today with 
that very basic principle of book selection which Melvil Dewey wove into the 
motto of our own American Library Association back in 1876 — “The best 
reading for the largest number at the least cost.” These words inspire 
today, as they did when they were first written. But the terms need defin- 
ing now, as always. Perhaps re-defining is what we mean here. After all, 
just what is meant by “the best reading?” A. E. Bostwick, in his “Library 
Essays,” published by Wilson in 1920, emphasized four definite tests of what 
might constitute “best” in this realm of reading: truth, clarity, good taste, 
and literary merit. And Francis K. W. Drury, in his basic work “Book 
Selection,” published by the American Library Association in 1930, repeats 
these four tests and goes on to observe that the application of them inevitably 
rules out the ephemeral as chaff from the wheat, and preserves the permanent 
for future use. With this premise I think most of us would agree. These 
four tests make a good starting point for our own discussion. Let us 
take time here to re-examine them more closely. ‘They seem at first glance 
to embody a great deal that we might want to hold on to, even in this age 
of change. 

As a starter, let us take the first test, truth. Here is a standard of 
book selection that was basic yesterday, is basic today, and should continue 
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to be basic forever. Certainly we want nothing for our children that is 
not true. When it comes to books that deal with information, this is inter- 
preted to mean truth to the established facts. In no field is this more 
important than in that of science. In fact, so very important is this field 
in itself, that one of the scheduled meetings of this Institute is to be devoted 
entirely to science bcoks for today’s youth. Not to get too much involved in 
the matter at this morning’s meeting, I would still like to emphasize a few 
points in this area as they happen to relate to the principle of book selection 
which we are considering—truth. 


In the field of science, of course, truth is a relative thing. What is 
true today may not be true, or at least entirely true, tomorrow. We 
purchase science books for children because we think that they are true, 
or at least we hope that they are after having read them ourselves, inves- 
tigated the author’s qualifications, and consulted reviews by so-called experts 
in the field. “Thus we feel fairly secure in the addition to our shelves of 
titles by such authors as Raymond Ditmars, Robert Hegner, Alfred Morgan, 
William Maxwell Reed, Ivan Sanderson, Raymond Yates, and Herbert Zim 
— to mention only a few that come immediately to mind. These writers have 
established a reputation for truth and integrity in their respective fields of 
science, and the books which they have written for children inspire our 
confidence. But what about book selection in reverse, weeding and discarding, 
particularly as it applies in the field of science? Doesn’t the same principle 
apply here too? I think that it does, and consider that there is quite as 
much skill and art involved in making decisions concerning withdrawals and 
replacements as therc is in initiating orders in the first place. With the 
criteria “truth” in front of our eyes, what should be our reactions when 
confronted with worn-out copies of such titles as Reck’s dutomobdiles from 
Start to Finish, Collins’ Experimental Chemistry, »Floherty’s On the Air, 
Gail’s Romping through Physics, Keelor’s Working with Electricity, Pryor’s 
The Train Book, ox Van Metre’s Tramps and Liners? What about these 
more or less standard titles considered in the light of today, or that of 
tomorrow? ‘They must be subjected to the merciless glare of. truth again 
and again, each time they come up for consideration. This is not to imply 
that these titles ought to be scrapped. On the contrary, it is just possible 
that re-examination may prove some of them to be not only still sound but 
actually in some cases much superior to more recent imprints in the same 
subject field. Or they may still be needed to supplement other newer material. 
Does someone say we've heard all this before? Yes, I’ve heard it before, 
too. And yet a few weeks ago when I had occasion to go over some shelves 
in my own library, I had a distinct shock. I did a little busman’s honey- 
mooning and visited some neighboring libraries with my eyes peeled. I 
received some more shocks. Let him whose shelves are free from blame be 
the first to get bored with what we all “already know.”” Constant watchfulness 
is the keynote here, and constant application of the standard of “truth.” 


Science, however, is not the only subject field in which the yardstick 
“truth” must be applied to the established facts. ‘There are many others, 
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but one of the most important, judged in the light of present day conditions 
and needs, is that which deals with the peoples of other countries. Variation 
from the truth here is apt to be much more insidious than in the case of 
pure science, much more difficult to ferret out and, often, to prove. And 
strangely enough, it is apt to be a much more thankless job to remedy, 
once it is proved. The average parent would be very indignant indeed if 
he were to discover that his child had obtained from the public library a book 
on radio which featured the crystal set as the latest development in home 
reception. Yet, a great many parents, | wager to say, would not so much as 
bat an eyelash if someone were to point out that the book on Latin America 
Johnny brought home from the library contained the statement chat all Mex- 
icans are lazy and dirty! Yet a geographic reader containing those exact words 
was weeded out from the collection of a large public library in the East only 
three years ago when a committee of Children’s Librarians began reading, 
word for word, all of the books in their 900’s. Several other geographies, 
histories, and biographies giving much the same type of impression to the 
child reader were turned up by this same committee of Children’s Librarians. 
In today’s world there is no room for half-truths, prejudices, or intolerance. 
The very survival ot our way of life, to say nothing of the very survival of 
our children themselves, depends upon an understanding of and the ability to 
get along with other peoples. To further this dream we must see that the 
children get books which present all races, creeds, and nationalities in the 
light of scientific truth. We need more biographies like Nina Brown Baker’s 
Juarez, Ann Roos’s Alan of Molakai, and Shirley Graham’s Dr. George Wash- 
ington Carver, Scientist. We need more histories like Katherine Shippen’s 
New Found World, and Arna Bontemps’s Story of the Negro. We need 
geographies that will tell the whole truth, and not just a part of it, about 
the rest of the worid. And we need to get rid of material which distorts 
truth in these fields. 

So far we have considered truth as it applies to facts and information. | 
Can we apply this test to fantasy and fiction as well? Yes, undoubtedly, | 
although here it is not adherence to facts that we are judging, but adherence , 
to great universal truths. The great truth that life is essentially worthwhile, | 
and that man is essentially good is demonstrated in such well-loved favorites 
as Estes’s The Moffats, Seredy’s The Good Master, Rawling’s The Yearling, 
and Wilder’s Little House in the Big Woods. Vhe truth that evil surely 
exists in the world, but that it can be vanquished by faith, courage, and 
perseverance is proved in such strength-giving stories as Alcott’s Little Women, i 
Gates’s Blue Willow. Forbes’s Johnny Tremain, and Sawyer’s Roller Skates. 
The truth that life can be fun, that laughter is good, can be found in 
Travers’s Mary Poppins, Hale’s Peterkin Papers, McCloskey’s Ilomer Price, 


and many others. We all recognize these great truths when we meet them 
in literature, and welcome into our collections the books that embody them. 
And, unless we are asleep at the switch, we instinctively recognize and rule ‘ 
out from our collections those titles which give a false impression of life : 
— the books that leave the reader with a sense of futility, the stories that | t 
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depict success as always coming to the hero without effort and often without 
having been earned, the volumes that give us characters who live in a 
perpetual bed of roses consuming a steady diet of strawberries, sugar, and 
cream. Yes, truth can be applied to books of inspiration as well as to books 
of information. 


What, then, of clarity, the second basic principle of book selection upon 
which we have relied in the past? There is nothing here that can be dis- 
pensed with, either, although we shall probably have to continue constantly 
to adjust our own ideas as to what constitutes readability for children. It 
goes without saying that unless a child can comprehend to some degree what is 
on a printed page he cannot be expected to enjoy or to profit therefrom. 
However, I see no reason for the great split in opinion among Children’s 
Librarians that usually arises at this point. We seem to be divided into two 
camps on this question: those of us who feel that children should be given 
the best in literature and let the mechanics of reading take care of themselves, 
and those of us who believe that all books must be given to children at a proper 
age level or reading level. It’s such a foolish difference of opinion because 
there is actually no great difference at all. Really great books can be pre- 
sented to a child at any time that he shows an inclination to read them; as a 
matter of fact, the great books are the clearest and the most readable of them 
all. This does not mean that books such as Jvanhoe, David Copperfield, and 
others should be put on third and fourth grade reading lists. Such books, 
when they do appear on lists, properly appear on upper grade levels. But it 
does mean that if a fourth grader wants to read Jvanhoe he should be let 
alone. So long as the book is sound, and is consistent with great universal 
truths (as outlined above) and is well written (as any great book is apt to be) 
we should not worry too much about readability on any given age level. 
Clarity is a sound principle of book selection, if we guard against a tendency 
which we have developed to throw a fence around what we have come to 
consider clarity in children’s books. Clarity and readability are the opposites 
of muddled thinking and muddled writing. The latter are just as apt to 
confuse a fourteen year old child as the beginning reader. And complete 
lack of clarity and readability, when they do exist, are sufficient reasons for 
turning down a book, even when the principle of truth has been followed. 


And then we come to the principle of good taste. Here, perhaps more 
so than in any other category, the principle involved is likely to vary from one 
generation to another. Things which are vulgar and indecent have always 
been and still are today a violation of good taste in children’s books, or indeed 
in any books. There is no need to go further into these points because they 
are so universally understood. But other facets of these criteria of good taste 
present themselves today which might not have been considered in days past. 
Are we violating good taste in allowing on our shelves books which poke fun at 
other races and nationalities? There is an entirely different aspect of book 
selection at stake here than that discussed under truth. A book which depicts 
all other races as definitely inferior to the white man could be challenged on 
the basis of lack of truth, for there are scientific studies to prove the fallacy 
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of such an assumption. But what of the book which simply makes sport 
of other people, or which presents them in an undignified light? When it 
comes to children’s books especially, doesn’t today’s world demand that we 
expand our basic stardards of book selection to include yardsticks for measur- 
ing such lack of good taste? Such titles as Govan’s Those Plummer Children, 
Garner's Ezekiel, and Weaver’s Frawg have no place in our collections today. 
They are so brilliantly replaced by such titles as Beim’s Two is a Team, De 
Angeli’s Bright April, Jackson’s Call Me Charley, and Means’s Assorted Sis- 
ters. Nor is it enough here, any more than it was with the criterion “truth,” 
to apply these standards only to the new books we consider. Here, too, we 
need to re-evaluate many of the titles already on our shelves. 


Race relations and better international understanding are not the only 
areas which need to be explored under the aegis of good taste. It would 
seem that we might need to re-read a great many of our so-called old standbys, 
re-read them with an ear cocked as to what they might have to offer to the 
child of today and tomorrow. Can we afford shelf space for titles that if 
not actually out of date are perhaps out of tune with today’s world? What 
about the Barbour sports stories, some of our Altsheler, Ashmun’s Jsabe/ 
Carlton books, and others? Hadn't we better re-read our Lucy Fitch Perkins 
books, even though the publisher is bringing them all out again? What are 
we going to do about our war stories, to say nothing of our non-fiction books 
dealing with weapons of war, battleships and fighting planes? Do Savery’s 
Enemy Brothers and De Jong’s Level Land contain enough of the struggle 
of the democratic way of life for survival to warrant their still being considered 
timely, even though they deal with the last war? Certainly, McSwigan’s 
Snow Treasure does. But what about Flexner’s Wishing Window, and that 
understandably bitter story from the pen of Gronowicz entitled Four from 
the Old Town? Are books like that likely to cause misunderstanding in a 
few more years? All of these considerations are part of the broad general 
standard of good taste. And it would seem that good taste in some of these 
cases involves good sense also. For violations of good taste today may well 
result in warped judgment tomorrow, and a lack of understanding. “Today’s 
adults seem not to be making too spectacular a success of that understanding 
known as the United Nations. What will tomorrow’s adults do with the 
same or a similar undertaking? Some such idea as this must be made to work, 
our experts tell us, or we face almost certain annihilation, not only as a nation 
but as a world. 
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The fourth yardstick, literary merit, might seem at first to be less contro- 
versial than any of the others. Literary merit is certainly desirable in children’s | 0 
books. Good writing, artistry in style, inspired presentation, we will always | 
praise them when we find them, The writing in Wind in the Willows, Alice 
in Wonderland, and Treasure Island make these titles doubly important to 
our children. We must continue to look for literary merit in our children’s 
books, and to give ample shelf space when we find it. But the varied and 


constantly pressing needs of today’s children will not wait for books of real 
literary merit to be produced on all subjects. And so, without in any way 
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losing sight of our standards, we find ourselves faced with the necessity of 
making compromises One of the early works on book selection observes 
that in the realm of children’s books duplication of the best rather than a 
great variety of the new is the common practice. And very good practice it is 
too, up to a point. However, today’s child must have books to fill in the 
gaps on his constantly widening horizon. In some cases, at least, literary 
merit (or rather, the lack of it) may have to be overlooked in order to supply 
a definite need. If the need is great enough, the books with some pretense to 
literary merit will eventually catch up with it. For a time we had nothing 


Challenging some of the standards of book selection used in the past also 
brings to mind the need for challenging some of our methods of reviewing 
children’s books. | Anne Carroll Moore has pointed out that next to writing 
for children nothing is more difficult than writing about children’s books. 
Certainly the reviewer’s path is not an easy one But children’s book reviewing 
today is beginning to lose some of the vigor, freshness, and fearlessness which 
characterized it in the early years. It is becoming increasingly difficult to 
locate reviews that are critical and which truly evaluate. For the Children’s 
Librarian herself this may not seem such a great loss, since she knows that 
there is no substitute for having read the book herself and having formed her 
own opinion, However, even the Children’s Librarian must at least occasion- 
ally turn to professional reviews for further stimulation of her ideas about 
books. And, of course, many parents, educators, and other adults depend 
almost entirely on reviews of children’s books for their guidance in making 
book purchases. It is an unhealthy sign in general for critical book reviewing 
to relax. Children’s Librarians suffer as much in the long run from a loss 
in inspiration and stimulation as parents'and other adults may suffer imme- 
diately for lack of information. And so it behooves us as members of the 
Children’s Library Association not only to be more critical and evaluative 
when we review books ourselves, but to be critical of reviews by others. The 
Horn Book, of course, stands as a magnificent refutation of all that I have 
said on this subject, but other reviewers need to look to their laurels. 

By way of conclusion, what criteria can we suggest for standards of 
juvenile book selection today? We have seen that many, if not all, of the 
generally accepted standards of the past still hold) To keep up with the 
changes in the world of today’s child we need not so much to set up a new 
set of standards as to expand present standards to include situations and 
problems that did not exist a few years ago. The basic principles which 
have been discussed this morning, plus one or two more which are more 
or less obvious and so have not been developed here, might be stated thus: 

1. Insist upon truth in all children’s books. 

In books of information this will be interpreted to mean truth to 
established fact. In books of fiction and fantasy this will be inter- 
preted to mean faithfulness to the great universal truths of life. 

2. After truth, insist upon good taste in the contents of all children’s 


books. 
Search out and encourage those books which will create better under- 
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standing and greater tolerance among all peoples of the world. Avoid 

not only that which is vulgar and which might give offense to people 

in general, but also that which is disparaging, unkind, or patronizing 

toward any racial, national, or religious group. 

3. Look for clarity, and readability, but do not set up hard and fast 
rules as to what constitutes readability at any age-level, 

+. Hope for artistry in writing and presentation, but do not bar books 
which offer needed material on today's problems simply because they 
lack literary merit. 

5. Make certain that a given book will have appeal for children, or 
at least for some children. 

The point of view should be that of a child rather than that of an 

adult. 

6. Insofar as is possible in this day of publishing difficulties, insist upon 

format that is attractive and functional. 

These few simple suggestions will have achieved their purpose if they 
start you to casting about for others. My only plea is that you keep an open 
mind on this subject of book selection for children. The child and _ his 
changing world come first If you can attract him and hold him to the 
library during his formative years, you will have an opportunity to do 
much more than to inspire and inform one individual. You will have the 
opportunity of taking your rightful place as a molder of tomorrow’s destiny. 
That is the great thrill of library work with children. The world may 
seem at times to be hopelessly chaotic — but wait, there is hope. There are 
still the children and there are still the ideas and ideals which can make a 
better life. ‘There is needed only some sort of spark to bring the two together. 
You are that spark. 


HUMAN RELATIONS AND THE WORLD VIEW 
IN CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
Margaret M. Clark 
Head, Lewis Carroll Room 
Cleveland Public Library 

This approach to human relations in children’s books is an attempt to 
present many of the book problems which we are meeting with today, to 
express personal beliefs as to whether to use or not to use certain types of 
books, and then to ask for a sharing of opinions and experiences from all of 
you here on both policies and books. It is a golden opportunity to meet in a 
group such as this where all sections of the country are represented, to ex- 
change ideas, and to discover which books are most satisfactory and which 
books are not finding favor. ‘Two incidents, true ones heard recently in our 
area, seem to point up the goal we are striving for in this whole program of 
better human relations. 

The first concerns a little ten year old Negro child in our city tubercu- 
losis hospital who came there as a baby. Mrs. Hayes, the library stations 
supervisor, visiting there one day in the fall showed her the last Book Week 
Poster. As you may recall there was no Negro child on that particular one. 
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Dolores, the little girl, studied it carefully and asked, “Am I there Mrs. 
Hayes?” and Mrs. Hayes said, ‘““Well, now, which one do you think you 
are?” Dolores pointed to the fair little girl with blond hair and said, 
“There I am, holding a big book, just like always.” 

The other story comes from Margaret White, Supervisor of Language 
Arts in Cleveland Schools. She visited in a second grade where the children 
were reading Veotta Adams’ Captain Joe and the Eskimo. At the end of the 
story they were to dramatize it, and no one wanted to be the Eskimo. He 
was too dumb, was the general opinion until one little boy spoke up and 
said, “Why, no, he wasn’t dumb at all, he just did things different.” 

Only in an almost Utopian atmosphere could we achieve the ideal of 
Dolores’ complete unawareness of differences, and how wonderful it would 
be. “The second story brings out the more fundamental aim of what we are 
striving to do, to help our children to recognize and accept differences with 
understanding and without prejudice. 

While we are only indirectly concerned with the teaching methods used, 
the types of material called for are of great importance to us. For the 
younger readers there are the three approaches which receive the greatest 
emphasis : 

1. The contributions approach which brings out what successful individuals 
in minority groups have accomplished. 

2. The arts and crafts approach which introduces the songs, dances, folklore 
and crafts of, a particular culture. 

3. The vicarious experience approach which has for its purpose sensitizing 
children to the experiences and problems of other children. 

In this last approach the children’s and school librarians have much to 
contribute. We need a thoughtful approach to the types of material we 
recommend or circulate. 

One of the accomplishments of the inter-group education program to 
date is that we approach our books with a much more critical attitude. 
The major questions that confront us are: What are we to do about — 


— 


Books in which a phrase or passage hurts the sensibilities of any one 

group? 

2. Books in which the illustrations caricature rather than give an honest 
portrayal of a people? 

3. Books in which the partisanship of a minority group is developed to 
an almost embarrassing degree? (Which occasionally happens in the 
newer books. ) 

4. Books which have achieved an almost classic status and are now open 
to criticism because of certain passages, attitudes or phrases? (Not 
that the books are any different, but we have developed a greater social 
consciousness in our attitude about them.) 

How far are we to go in rooting out or censoring books? We know 
that it is with the children of today that we must lay the foundations for 
the attitudes of tomorrow. It is important that we be just and fair in con- 
sidering these book selection problems without losing a sense of proportion. 
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If eliminations are made in library collections of children’s rooms, will they 
be made in the adult departments too, so that no book which gives offense 
to any one will be included? Common sense tells us no. The children, 
in that case, would be passing from a carefully censored literature in the 
children’s room to the franker aspects of the adult books. Where does the 
satisfactory medium lie? 

When we discover inaccuracies in histories or geographies or science 
books, we do not accept them for our collections. We are careful about 
introducing material with a religious bias lest it offend the sensibilities of 
one or more groups. Do we not owe the same obligation to a national or 
racial group to see that it is fairly represented in our literature? 


Then, what are we to do about books that may have one word or one 
phrase that lays them open to criticism, even though they are acceptable in 
every other respect? A book for instance such as Elizabeth Coatsworth’s 
Thief Island which one school called to our attention for the phrase “shines 
like a nigger’s heel”, page 15. The allegorical picture-story Charcoal by 
Lloyd Coe was criticised in another school because the teachers felt that 
the children got the idea from it that the little lamb was bad because he 
was black. Other teachers using it find that no such questions arise and 
the story is enjoyed for itself without inferences being drawn. Here are 
two titles, one with a phrase open to criticism; the other open to the fallibility 
of human interpretation. What are we to do about them? What fair 
decision can we make about books such as this, when there are far crueller 
passages in that “near classic’ Story of Doctor Dolittle, which made a 
place for itself in the years before we evaluated our books with so much 
awareness of human values? Hilda Taba in her fine Literature for Human 
Understanding suggests that “it may, indeed be the part of wisdom to avoid 
certain books and plays, at least as long as emotional tensions run high.” 
She does not regard it as a solution, however. For us as librarians the 
question is slightly different. If a book is of poor literary quality, there is 
no problem, but if it has merit, shall we retain it, even though our social 
conscience questions it? 

The “too intense’ books which are appearing today suggest another 
problem in use. In some of these story books the author goes at his task 
with such intensity that the book becomes a summary of issues. Titles of 
this type frequently fail of their purpose. Real characters are not adequately 
portrayed and developed in the story, and sympathy or interest for the situ- 
ations in which they find themselves is not aroused. The individual ingre- 
dients of the stories are good, but they do not fuse themselves into a satisfying 
whole. 


If a fair proportion of fiction is going to become a medium for the 
purposeful then let us judge it by the quality of its presentation rather 
than because it satisfies an immediate need. Every one of us who was in 
children’s work at the time the Other Americas became a focal point of 
interest in education remembers how little material there was at the beginning 
of that program. There were not criteria available in the beginning to 
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guide us. Those criteria did develop, and -eally fine material came along, 
gradually making much of that earlier output more or less dead-wood on 
our shelves. It seems to me that we should move a little slowly on our 
purchase of this newer and vitally important call, taking only the better 
books which satisfy our standards of acceptable literature as well as con- 
vincing content. As the program develops and improves, better material 
will appear. 

If many of the points brought up so far have referred especially to 
books about the Negro, it is because in proportion to the books on the subject, a 
goodly number especially of the older titles, have not presented them in a favor- 
able light. The good critical appraisals of Charlie Mae Rollins have pointed 
out some of the weaknesses ; books which give a distorted picture, stressing dif- 
ferences in class, condescension, caricature, and derisive names and epithets. 

Titles open to such criticism have already had considerable attention 
called to them: Knox, Miss Jimmy Deane; Darby, Skip-Come-a-Lou ; Kyser, 
Little Cumsee in Dixie ; Carter, Persimmon Creek; Hogan, Nicodemus Books; 
Garner, Ezekiel titles; Credle, Little Jeemes Henry; and Worth’s Middle 
Button. 

In contrast to these, we do have many of the better stories of recent 
years. An example of one of the better “fact facing’ books that has appeared 
is Call Me Charley. It does maintain, almost completely, a single central 
viewpoint, that of the young Negro boy, Charley, and his reaction to 
situations as the only colored child in a city school. When you reach the 
last page of this book, the impact of a real personality remains. This is 
not achieved in the sequel Anchor Man. In the second story, too broad a 
canvas has been painted. It has become too fraught with purpose. In our 
area not too many of the purposeful books for elementary children have 
made a place for themselves as yet. Call Me Charley, Melindy’s Medal, 
Bright April and The Hundred Dresses, in addition to the highly successful 
Tunis books, have a place, because their story appeal is strong enough to 
carry other motivation along. 


Some of the children reading the stories miss the social implications 
entirely, especially in the lower grades. Effie Lee Morris, one of our 
outstanding children’s librarians in a Negro branch neighborhood gave 
some interesting illustrations of children’s responses to these books-with-a- 
purpose, showing that all too often they are read for the action and not 
for the underlying truths. 


In the reading of Bright April, which is quite popular, one little girl 


told the librarian, “Oh, Miss Morris, I liked that book. I read it all 


’ 


the way through to find out what the password was.” The rejection and 
acceptance in it were overlooked entirely. Melindy of Melindy’s Medal 
is liked because she was a “brave little girl.” Even though all children 
do not get the more subtle implications of some of thes stories, we have 
the satisfaction of knowing they are meeting the children of a racial group 
fairly presented, and the children of the group itself see themselves portrayed 
with honesty and sincerity. 
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Entering into the broader aspects of human relations within our own 
country, regional groups, racial and nationality groups, these is one recent 
pamphlet with good bibliographies which offers a sound approach to this 
whole subject, Reading Ladders for Hluman Relations. Eighteen schools 
throughout the country cooperated in experimenting with books and methods 
before it finally appeared. Its special contribution is that it reduces all 
human relations to a few broad areas or themes. 





The whole presentation of the pamphlet is sound because it does not point 
up any single group under any of the headings, and their breadth and variety 
whole presentation of the pamphlet is sound because it does not point up 
any single group under any of the headings, and their breadth and variety 
give it usability in any area which can select the topics most suited to its 
needs. Discussion can be encouraged on a bigger scale of understanding 
when no particular group receives special emphasis and a variety of incidents 
are offered in books, all indicating loneliness,unhappiness or insecurity for 
the child experiencing them, plus a possible solution. It brings the issues 
down to the level of everyday living. As an example, in the theme of 
Experiences of Acceptance and Rejection, Myna Lockwaod's Adcaroni 
illustrates a little boy who felt ‘left out’? because of his foreign ways; in 
Ruth Sawyer’s Old Con and Patrick it was a little boy crippled by infantile 
paralysis. Marguerite De Angeli’s Bright 4 pril tells of a small Negro girl’s 
unhappy experience. Eleanor Estes’ The Hundred Dresses presents both 
economic and background difficulties. 


Both Reading Ladders for Human Relations and Literature for Human 
Understanding suggest useful material and inspiration for schools, Sunday 
schools, or community groups who do want to participate in the better human 
relations movement, but are hesitant as to where to start and want a sound 
approach. 


One of the finest trends of the last year or two has been toward 
really outstanding books of fiction of other lands. Not stories of charming 
little puppets with quaint names, but tales of real children who have true 
human appeal and therefore, offer a genuine contribution to the international 
literature of understanding. 


In Louise Rankin’s Daughter of the Mountain, a little Tibetan girl 
has been pictured against a background of India. There is universal emotional 
appeal for children, no matter what their own nationality, in the story of 
a little girl who loses her dog and sets out to find him She crosses half | 
of India alone, facing hunger and other discomforts, until the glorious and 
satisfying climax when her dog is restored to her. A residue of habits and 
customs of India will be left in the mind of a young reader, but far more 
important, he will realize that country or customs matter not one whit 
compared ta a child’s love for a pet, a feeling which makes all children kin. 









Another unusual and powerful book is Pearl Buck’s Big Wave, a por- 
trayal of the “little people” of Japan; villagers who live at the foot of a 
mountain by the ocean. The story concerns itself chiefly with one small 
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boy who was saved when the tidal wave wiped away his whole yillage, his 
home and his parents. There is universal appeal in the theme of this story 
too, and children anywhere can understand and sympathize with the experi- 
ences of a child who has lost everything that is familiar to him. 


Carolyn Treffinger’s very outstanding Li Lun uses a different approach 
in the story of a young Chinese boy. Li Lun experiences the contempt of 
his father who regards him as a coward and orders him to perform a task 
that seems impossible, the growing of rice on a barren mountain top. This 
vivid story of a child who wins back his place in the community has many 
of the qualities which has endeared Sperry’s Call it Courage. And what 
child lives who has not experienced rejection on at least a small scale and 
who cannot ally himself with Li Lun in his combat against nature and the 
elements on his lonely mountain top. 


Other fine stories of the East include Estelle Urbahn’s The Little Red 
Dragon, Margery Evernden’s Secret of the Porcelain Fish, Jean Bothwell’s 
notable Little Boat Boy and other stories of India. 

There have been worthwhile contributions to the literature of the 
European countries too Claire Bishop’s unforgettable Pancakes-Paris with 
its heart gripping theme of hungry children has already made a place for 
itself with us and our readers. Eloise Lownsbery’s Alarta the Doll, Nina 
Banning’s Pit Pony, Dola De Jong’s Return to the Level Land, Maria Gleit’s 
Niko’s Mountains, Henrietta Van der Haas’ Victorious Island and Alta 
Seymour’s Tangled Skein are all welcome additions. Most of them are 
timely, touching on the war time period or the reconstruction. All of them 
portray very human characters. 


They offer much more substance than the older “manners and customs” 
approach that developed after the last war. Our own literature of America 
offers substance too, real people. such as Lois Lenski has created for her 
regional characters, Florence Means for her minority presentations, and 
Clara Judson in her immigrant stories, to mention just a few. 

These books are important sociological literature because they create 
people first and foremost, and in our stories isn’t it people we want to read 
about? Once they have caught our interest, our imaginations and our 
emotions, then whatever happens to them is of vital interest to us and to 
our children. Then we are willing to give thought to the injustices that 
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al make life difficult for them and their counterparts in the life around us 
- and to wonder where the solution lies. Literature of human relations is 


vitally important today. Vitally important indeed, and calling for true 
artistic skill to produce because it must not be so obvious that it almost 
bears a label so loaded with social implications that it is no longer literature. 


Only two develcpments of many in the human relations program have 
been treated at any great length in this talk. Books on the world scene 
have deserved special recognition because of their fresh and vivid approach. 
The racial stories of our own country have also deserved special attention 
for both their weaknesses and their strengths because of our own increased 
sense of responsibility toward the social content of our books. 
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CURRENT NEEDS IN CHILDREN’S BOOKS—THE PUBLISHER 
FACES THE PROBLEM 


Margaret McElderry, Children’s Editor 
Harcourt, Brace and Company 
and 
Members of Book Production Committee, C. L. A. 

The following discussion was based on the findings of the Book Pro- 
duction Committee of the Children’s Library Association. As its special proj- 
ect, the Committee made a survey of the gaps in collections of books for 
children The committee sent out 1,012 questionnaires (this covered the 
entire membership list of the Children’s Library Association) requesting 
each librarian to indicate what types of books — and for what age groups — 
she found the most difficulty in supplying to young readers. One hundred 
thirty-seven replies were received, but this figure actually represented a much 
greater number of individuals, as several of the large city systems discussed the 
questionnaire at a staff meeting, pooled the results, and sent them in as one 
reply. The replies came from thirty states plus British Columbia and Hawaii. 
The Committee tabulated the replies, breaking them down under subject 
headings. The following are the headings listed according to frequency of 
requests : 

1. Foreign Countries (126 requests). Need fiction and non-fiction, 
the greatest emphasis being on social geography — how people live, 
forms of government, customs, and so forth, for grades 4-6 pri- 
marily. In general, the requests were for contemporary information 
on Europe, The Far East, and the Eskimos, with a small number 
of requests for material on Greece and Rome and on the Middle 
Ages. 

Sports (71 requests). With emphasis on sports stories for younger 

children. 

3. Cowboys and Indians (59 requests). Stories for the 7-10 year olds. 

4. Plays, Stunts, Anecdotes and Games (50 requests). The cub and 
scout influence was very strong, showing a real need for simple, 
non-royalty plays to cover 3-9 grade level. 

5. Biography (41 requests). Chief need was for material on saints, 
the various professions — that is, musicians, artists, scientists, etc. 

— sports figures and contemporaries, mainly for the 4-6 grades. A 

few requests for material for the 7-8 grades. 

6. Modern Stories (36 requests). “Two sub-headings with almost an 
equal number of requests for both. (1) Romance for teen-age girls 
with much strong comment on the fact that the need for, and the 
interest in, career stories had been pretty well satisfied, and what 
is now most needed is the well-handled romance. (2) Contem- 
porary stories for children in third and fourth grades — stories of 
everyday life and of experiences shared by most children today. 
Humorous Stories (36 requests). For all ages. 

American History (34 requests). Both fiction and non-fiction. Ap- 
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parently there is still need for material on pioneers, the colonial 
period, and westward expansion, and there were many requests for 
regional material. For grades 3-6 

Vocabulary (33 requests). The committee chose this arbitrary 
subject heading because of the types of requests. There were two 
groups of requests (1) Stories on the 1-2 grade reading level, but 
NOT the reader type of book. (2) Stories with junior high read- 
ing interest, but written for 4-5 grade reading ability. This latter 
group of requests points up very definitely the failure in schools 
today to teach reading techniques effectively to children. The 
Committze feels strongly that editors should not lower their stan- 
dards of publishing, but that all groups concerned with children 
should seek improvement of the methods of teaching within the 
schools. 

States (30 requests). A need for regional material showed up so 
definitely that the Committee made this a separate heading. Need 
fiction and non-fiction on individual states for 3-6 grade readers. 
Handicrafts and Hobbies (28 requests). Models, stamps, coin col- 
lecting ,and so forth; 6-9 grades. 

Wild Animals, Reptiles, Fish, Amphibia (23 requests). Covered 
both fiction and non-fiction for 3-6 grades; preferred no humans in 
stories. 

Fairy Tales (17 requests). This represents 12 per cent of the total 
requests, and should go far to refute the school of thought which 
argues against fairy tales for young readers. Collections with a 
relatively small number of stories, printed in large type, were asked 
for. 

School Storics (17 requests). Almost entirely 12 year and up group. 
Emphasis on the modern high school and college stories. 

Florses (18 requests). Fiction; all ages. 

Science (16 requests) Inventions, medical, technical, and so forth; 
5-8 grades. 

Mysteries (16 requests). 4-9 grades. 

People at Work (15 requests). Mailmen, firemen, teachers, doc- 
tors and so forth; 1-6 grades. 

Drawing (14 requests). All ages, from 3rd grade up. 

Girl Scouts (14 requests). Also campfire girls; fiction and non- 
fiction — of this and other countries. 

Nature (13 requests). 4-6 grades; mainly non-fiction — trees, 
flowers, gardening etc. 

Holiday Materials (11 requests). Stories, legends, poems, plays. 


Other headings with a small number of requests for each were as follows: 
adventure stories, archeology and prehistoric man, art, aviation, birds, Boy 
Scouts, circus, cities, costumes, dance, dogs, etiquette, geology, industry and 
agriculture, jokes and riddles, legends and heroes, music and opera, camping, 
trapping, hunting, pets, pirates, ships, tall tales, and so forth. 
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It was interesting to note that in all parts of the country represented in | 
the survey certain needs were the same. There were of course a few regional 
differences, but fundamentally the same gaps exist everywhere. One thing | 
which stood out particularly was the fact that currently the age group which 
is most in need of books is the middle-age one, roughly eight to twelve year 
olds. The pre-school picture book group and the teen-agers, by and large, { 
have more good things available for them, and it would seem advisable for | M 
editors to bear in mind the eight to twelve year olds. However we still do | we 
need good material for all ages, and this will continue to be published. One | pr 
other thing which stood out clearly was the widespread recognition that | |jb 
although there is much material available on many subjects, not all of it is} yor 
as good as one would like, and almost every reply to the questionnaire em- col 


phasized the need for quality. This wise, critical approach was very heartening | of 
and is something of which both publishers and librarians are equally aware. § thi 

Miss Doris Patee, president this year of the Association of Children’s | all 
Book Editors explained the association, told something of its philosophy, aims wie 
and actual achievements and reminded all present of the existence of the | or 
Children’s Book Council, its services and purpose and issued an invitation to . 
children’s and schoc! librarians to write to their headquarters at 62 West - 
45th Street, New York, 19, and request being put on the mailing list for the a 
Calendar of events and information which is issued every three months. - 


The question “why do we have to pay such prices for children’s books an 
today?” continues to be asked and Miss Eunice Blake, children’s editor for 
the Oxford University Press, endeavored to explain and interpret, citing 
figures and specific cases to illustrate her points. The picture is still a gloomy 
one, and served as the theme for a meeting of the Children’s Library Asso- 
ciation in San Frincisco in 1947, A summary of this symposium “The Crisis om 
in Children’s Books” has been made available by a committee of the Asso- the 


® 
| wh 
ciation of Children’s Librarians of Northern California and may be purchased yee 


pec 
at 


from them at a cost of $.75. Mrs. Sayers at that time said “. . . I think we 
all feel that the Children’s librarians must be patient, more open-minded, 
more tolerant, and that the crisis in costs will pass. . . . I would like to say 
in my mind the greatest and most dedicated group of people are the children’s 
librarians and the children’s editors, and between them the children will not 
be let down.” This well might have been the concluding note on June 16, 
1948, as there was little discussion after Miss Blake’s presentation of the 


existing factors contributing to the present high costs of children’s books. 
All knew that the publishers were doing their best to keep costs in line and 
all felt that patience and understanding were still to be required. Miss Mc- 
Elderry thanked the librarians who had answered the questionnaire, for their 
help and cooperation, and assured them that the children’s editors would 
study the findings most carefully and would try to meet the needs pointed up, 
and that the high standards of writing and publishing found in children’s pur 
books would be maintained. | 
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SCIENCE BOOKS AND TODAY'S YOUTH 


Glenn O. Blough 
Specialist in Elementary Science 
U. S. Office of Education 


Everybody tells everybody else that ‘““We live in an age of science.” 
More recently we have learned to say “This is the Atomic Age.” Indeed 
we do live in an age of science and atomic energy has been released for the 
profit or destruction of man. We speak glibly of all of this. Many teachers, 
librarians and others who are concerned with the development of today’s 
youth, handle this scientific age talk deftly but without too much real 
comprehension. What do we mean when we admit that we live in an age 
of science? What does it mean to the children and young people? Many 
things: that we can communicate swiftly by telephone and telegraph to 
all parts of the world, that we can, by television, see things happening 
many miles from their source, that we can send pictures by electricity, that 
we have made startling discoveries in medicine, that we have learned how 
to turn the force of falling water into electricity, that we can air con- 
dition buildings and a million-and-one other things much too numerous to 
mention. And now we have smashed atoms. It means that at home, at 
school, on-the-playground, in the stores, and everywhere our young people 
are in constant contact with an environment that is full of wonder, excitement 
and mystery. 


And what about it? Most young people are naturally curious about 
what goes on about them. They need help in understanding it. Young 
people need to become increasingly more adept at solving the problems thrust 
at them by so complex an environment. They deserve intelligent guidance 
in this respect. They need to learn to become more and more scientific in 
their attitudes, to think more carefully, to plan more intelligently, to act 
according to accurate conclusions based on sound judgment. They are worthy 
of planned assistance in attaining such a goal. Young people need a chance 
te become more aware of the wonder of the science in their environment, 
in broadening their interests in and appreciations for it. 


All adults with whom children live, share the responsibility of helping 
them grow in knowledge, appreciation, skill and attitude in science just as 
they do in any other area. Teachers in the classrooms, are coming more and 
more to assume thei: share of this responsibility. The problems teachers 
face in this endeavor are many and cannot be discussed here. Librarians 
report growing demands for books and materials of all kinds that will help 
in the science education program. ‘Theirs is a problem not only of knowing 
what the needs in science are in and out of school, but of coming to know 
materials first hand and of being able accurately to judge their appropriateness 
in terms of the bread purposes for teaching science. The most successful 
science sections in our libraries for children exist in places where teachers, 
pupils, parents and librarians have cooperated in building lists that are in 
accord with the aims we hold for teaching science. 
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One aim, for example, is that of helping pupils to form generalizations in 


} 
and principles that will be helpful to them in solving the science problems tur 
which they find in day-to-day living. If we believe this aim and understand are 
its significance, we do not attach great importance, for example, to committing kn 
to memory insignificant little facts useful only in filling in blanks in a com- | P& 
pletion examination. We are concerned with teaching big ideas that will ati 
make some difference to children. What difference does this make in selecting a 
books and other materials? Plenty. To serve this purpose there must be i out 
a raft of accurate books that treat science problems of interest to children | 
and young people. The books must do more than present a chain of unrelated | ™4 
facts about bees, butterflies and bears. The material must be organized } of 
around certain majer problems such as the adaptations these animals tha 
have made to their environments, usefulness of animals to man, inter- | SU 
relationships of plants, and animals, and similar problems. This does | 
not mean, however, that supplementary materials must cover the same | 
scope as our textbooks but that they go much farther into the problem than | ap; 
is possible in the limited space allocated in a text for any one problem. cor 
Science books to serve this purpose also must refrain from personification, | Bo 
must present the facts as they actually appear, and must by all means indicate the 
when the present knowledge is still hypothetical or theoretical. They must } mo 
also be on a wide variety of subjects — from atoms to elephants — for | an 
there is great variety in the problems of interest to children. The time rea 
was when science study was chiefly concerned with animal and plant study. sty 


That was the, so-called, nature study era “Today we recognize that children’s : 


interests are not bounded by so narrow a concept but encompass the physical 
as well as natural environment. 























k 

Another purpose for teaching science is that of helping pupils to become 
better “problem solvers’. To achieve this end we must halt the tendency 
to tell pupils everything and we must stimulate them to do more of their 
own thinking. Books, too, must take this into account. Science books must 
then encourage pupils to do some investigating of their own, must describe 
scientific ways of arriving at truth, indicate how safeguards to problem 
solving have been used to insure accurate results and in other ways indicate 
how knowledge grows. Some of the books that accurately describe the work | 
of scientists strike directly at this aim. The books of experiments that [| 
present problems, suggest ways of solving them by simple experiences and 
experiments, and illustrate by example how these results may solve the 
“mysteries” of everyday happenings are most valuable. “Discover-for-your- } 
self” books that are clearly written, adequately illustrated and contain sub- 
ject matter appropriately adapted to the experimental method will be helpful 
to pupils who wish to grow in ability to solve problems. 


Still another aim of our science education for the young is to help 
them become more scientific in their attitudes — less jumping to conclusion, 
more looking at a matter from every side — less believing every thing; more 
challenging the source of information — less superstition; more looking for 
natural causes. These are some of the elements adults need to keep in mind 
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in guiding the science activities of children. And what of books? Unfor- 
tunately books that aim directly at stimulating growth in scientific attitude 
are still rare. ‘They are hard to write. There is, in fact, still much to 
know about how scientific attitudes sprout and grow in the minds of young 
people. Scientific attitudes most certainly cannot be caught merely by associ- 
ating with test tubes and pyrex flasks. They come about slowly through 
a conscious effort on the part of leaders and learners. Books that point 
out how scientific discoveries are made, through painstaking investigation, 
over a long period ef time, are helpful. The books on experimenting, that 
make a point of illustrating some of the safeguards necessary if the results 
of an experiment are to be dependable, are likewise helpful, as are books 
that show that conclusions must in many cases be held tentative until more 
successful and conclusive investigations are made. 


Another purpose of science is to help pupils to grow in interest and 
appreciation for the science wonders which are everywhere—the wonder of 
common things that are so often missed by the uninformed and uninspired. 
Books help when they can lead pupils to become more observing of life around 
them, of the forces that work for them, the scientific discoveries that make life 
more enjoyable and comfortable and the beauty that exists for those interested 
and with time and skill to see. Not sentimental books that annoy young 
readers but informational books that present these wonders in a natural 
style, that can inspire girls and boys to go and see for themselves that that 
which they have read is true and exists in their own dooryards or down 
the street or in the park. 


The foregoing discussion is not intending to say that science books in 
our libraries must be written to conform only to an attainment of the 
purposes held by science educators for science in the elementary schools. 
But if we believe these aims and are convinced that to achieve them we 
must select children’s activities and experiences accordingly, then the experi- 
ences with books will serve a more useful purpose if they are in line with 
the general aims. This need not detract in any way from their interest, 
indeed it should add to it. It need not make them more like school texts, 
for supplementary books are much more free to explore ideas to the satis- 
faction of young readers than are textbooks with limited space and require- 
ments to cover. 


Books can and do contribute much to the children and youth today in 
helping them to adjust to the world of science. The more authors of such 
books become acquainted with the needs, interests, and capacities of their 
readers the more useful will be their product. The more all adults concerned 
with the growth and development of children know about children and about 
the books and other materials available the more nearly will we come to 
— the needs of teday’s youth in helping to select the right reading for 
them. 
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BEYOND THE CALL OF DUTY— 
A CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN’S READING 
Avis Gregory 
Assistant Superintendent of Work with Children 
New York Public Library 


When I told my husband that I was to give this talk about adult 
books I had read, he just said, “If you do, you will be perpetrating a fraud.” 


Now the legal aspects of such a discussion had not occurred to me but finally | 
I got around to asking, “What do you mean perpetrating a fraud?” “Well,” } 


he answered, “I never see you reading anything but children’s books — some 
of them you admit yourself are god-awful, but you go right on reading 


them ‘to the bitter end.’ Now I was well aware of his point of view on this | 


matter; we had had long and rather heated discussions about it; but for 
him to say I never read anything but children’s books was another matter. | 


So I fell back on the librarian’s usual tools, p-slips and a pencil, and made 


a list of what I had read. Frankly it is a hodge-podge of this and that. | 


Everything from Love is a Four Letter Word (which I hope you will not | 
hasten to read) and that delightful Low Man on a Totem Pole, by H. Allen | 


Smith to the scholarly and dignified Reading of Books by Holbrook Jackson. 


I had better admit that when I read these books I had no plan in 
mind, no desire to solve a problem of any kind. Only one or two did I 
seek out by title. Most of them came to my attention in devious ways — 
review copies that came to my husband’s office — a hint or two picked 
up from my co-workers — book review sections of the local papers and 


during lunch hours. It is a profitable lunch hour indeed, that unearths 
copies of Dan Wickenden’s The Wayfarers and Immortal Village by Donald 
Culross Peattie for nineteen cents each. One of the finest books I have 
read this year is Tales of the South Pacific by James Michener. ‘This I found 
on the Pocket Book rack in a drug store. The rare beauty of the tropical 
isles, the ever-present tragedy of any war, humor, romance and depth of 
feeling are all brought together by magnificent writing. It was indeed 
fortunate that I had read Tales of the South Pacific before embarking on 
The Naked and the Dead, for it served as a buttress for the stark realism 
one finds in Norman Mailer’s book. Here there is no mincing of words. 
Only time will tell if it will rank with Farewell to Arms or All Quiet on 
the Western Front, as a literary heritage grown out of a war. 


There is great satisfaction in just “nibbling’’ at some books. Sometimes 
it develops into not only tasting, but chewing and digesting. Holbrook 
Jackson’s Reading of Books had such an effect on me. I found it delightful, 
especially the chapter on Readers and Critics. Here he begs the reader to 


browsing around in book stores, particularly second-hand and remainder shops 
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make up his own mind about a book and shows how a critic’s opinion can 
be distorted by personal prejudices and ‘intolerance. Mr. Jackson seemed 
so honest and so forthright that I went on to read his Fear of Books. This 
is also very serious and very scholarly but has some light touches that I 
found extremely amusing. 


In one chapter he discusses with tact and humor the _ relationship 
between women and books. Reinforced with footnotes he makes the state- 
ment that women were once held to be jealous of books because they absorbed 
the attention of their menfolk. 


We have come a long way since that time. Now we are members of 
a respected profession. Would anyone dare to criticize our attitude toward 
books in this day when the word librarian is synonymous with the word 
woman? (All of this with due respect to the men who have dared enter 
the profession.) Betore dropping this subject I would like to say something 
about the book The Teacher in America written by Jacques Barzun, in 1945. 
This book is an enlightening analysis of the teaching profession written 
with humor and a sense of provocation. Professor Barzun writes about 
librarians and their relation to teaching. He has always found them friendly 
and helpful. Then he launches forth into as critical an indictment of the 
librarian as one can find and one that should jog us out of any sense of 
complacency into which we may have allowed ourselves to be submerged. 
He writes, Librarians doubtless develop through their reading a passionate 
love of books But need it be so possessive? Why must the rules that they 
make suggest the bad governance which galls without repressing? Should 
a common enough attitude, the pursed lips, the tone of suspicion, the pouncing 


‘* st important, is it so arduous a task 


manner become professional traits? 
to learn the Dewey classification sy. .n and the use of bibliographies that 
there is no time left for librarians to learn about the insides of the treasures 
they hoard? Such criticism should be a definite reminder that we haven’t 
the right to take our place as robots disseminating information and not 


knowing what it is all about. 


In the May issue of Top of the News Miss Groves points out that 
there are problems confronting the children’s librarian in book selection 
and reading guidance at this time of world crisis. I cannot help but empha- 
size that it is as much as our duty to know something of the issues that are 
at stake in the world today as it is to know which it the best version of 
Grimm’s fairy tales. 


The other day I heard a librarian objecting strenuously to the entrance 
of displaced persons into the United States because of the housing shortage. 
I wonder if her mind would have swung along in its little narrow groove 
if she had read Silent Children by Mai Mai Sze. The silent children, or 
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little rats as they are called, are a band of lost, homeless, hungry and stateless | },;, 
children who have taken refuge on the bank of a river opposite a large city. | 
The city is any city, and the children are any children who have been the | 

victims of a war. They remain strong in spirit and are only destroyed when | "= 
the forces of selfishness, greed and terror that gnaw at men’s hearts and | ot 
minds, rise up and annihilate them. me 

Jan Valtin’s Castle in the Sand would have told her more than just | -™ 
another story of homeless people. It would have pointed out that the | uP 
country to which these people come has an obligation to them which is of 
sometimes overlooked. | ho 

} 

She couldn’t possibly have read Black Laurel by Storm Jameson and | TI 
still felt the way she did. Here is Berlin of today, embittered and partly a | 
revengeful. It is the story of people without homes, and some without hope. | Ng 
Refugees. It is the story of one man’s failure through his own weakness - 
to enlist the aid of those who might have helped him in creating a new i‘ 

« 


Germany. His plans were destined to failure from the start not only because | 
of his own inadequacies but because of the driving forces in man’s nature | 4S 
over which he had no control. - jus 
pla 


The radio and our daily papers are full of the news of current events, 
in 


political elections, tie United Nations, the cold war and European happenings. 
Publishers sought to amplify our knowledge with a flood of new books 
ranging from histories and diaries of world famous people to _ political 
memoirs and the prcblem of the returning soldiers — to say nothing of the 
books by and about the United States political figures prominent in this 
election year. I enjoyed very much /nside U.S.A. by John Gunther, one 
of the best reportorial jobs in recent years. 


are 
has 
mu 


bef 


i 
| 
| 
i 
I read Winston Churchill’s war memoirs as they appeared daily in | 
The New York Times. No one should miss the opportunity to read by 
them in book form. Whatever one’s opinion of Winston Churchill, we 
have to admit that he has a flair for the dramatic and the ability to 
personalize historical incident. For a realistic picture of American actions 
in the settling of European problems, not on the high level of diplomacy 
but on the basic day by day living, I recommend The Steeper Cliff by 
David Davidson. Here is a book about the American Military Government 
in Germany, dealing with the American attempts to democratize a defeated 
nation. The Steeper Cliff does for the American military occupation of 
Germany what 4 Bell for Adono did for the American military occupation 
of Italy. 
As for the case of the returning soldier, That Winter, by Merle 
Miller pictures the adjustment of three soldiers in a violent settling down. 
Bill. Mauldin’s attempt to do the same for himself did not come up to 
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his previous marks, though many of his cartoons still wield a bitter cut 

One day last week a group of children’s librarians had come together 
to discuss the aims and the future of library work with children. Out 
of that discussion came a statement from one of them, concerning one 
most important aspect of our work. She said, ‘As children’s librarians 
we must make known the great heritage of all groups of peoples who make 
up our national life, and imaginatively fuse them together.” I thought 
of what she had said as I looked at the placard in the subway as I went 
home that night. This picture was aimed at the heart and the mind. 
The head and shoulders of a young girl had been superimposed against 
a background depicting an educational institution. The girl was weeping. 
Near the picture were these words: ‘Rejected because of race, name or 
religion.” In this country of ours one of the tenets of our constitution is 
that ‘‘all men are created equal” but the need continually arises to remind 
us of it. The report of the President’s Committee on Civil Rights is 
just as dramatic, just as colorful and direct as was the message of the 
placard Honest in its approach, it is a report on the minority groups 
in the United States. “In our land men are equal,” it reads, “but they 
are free to be different. From these very differences among our people 
has come the great human and national strength that is America.”” We 
must see this problem with all its implications clearly in our own minds 
before we can honestiy face it in our children’s rooms. 


Much of the current fiction has as a basis some social aspect of minority 
group problems. Gentleman’s Agreement by Laura Hobson and Focus 
by Arthur Miller center about the same question but the approach in 
each is quite different. Eagle at My Eyes by Norman Katkov rounds out 
the whole picture by viewing the situation from the other side, the Jewish 
reaction to the Gentile. This book has been both praised and condemned 
by the Jews. Sulamith Ishkishor’s Everyman’s History of the Jews pro- 
vides excellent historical and background material that is essential for a 
fair interpretation of the issues involved. 


From far off South Africa has come a book that informs with delicacy 
and beauty. I refer to Alan Paton’s Cry, the Beloved Country. The story 
unfolds dramatically and quietly. Compassion is exemplified in the humble 
Zulu minister who carries on his slender shoulders not only the age-long 
sufferings of his race but also the knowledge that his only son is a murderer. 
There is compassion in the heart of the white man whose son is murdered. 
Together they hear the cry of their beloved country for some solution to 
the race problem that confronts it, and together they set out on a measure 
of understanding that may be the beginning of a solution. This is beautiful 
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writing that has in it the rhythm of poetry and the charm of words set 
to music. 


Langston Hughes, the poet who is currently undergoing the experience 
of being the victim of organized defamation, has written a poem called 
The Negro Speaks of Rivers, which serves as the introduction to Arna 
Bontemps’ new book The Story of the Negro, and through its verse as 
well as through the chapters of the book itself one senses the deep, rich 
heritage of the Negro people. 


My enthusiasm outweighs my embarrassment in speaking to you about 
a book that came out way back in 1941. It is Clifton Fadiman’s Reading 
I’ve Liked and it is the preface that stands out in my mind at this moment. 
For in it he speaks of Tom Sawyer, Story of a Bad Boy and others which 
were recommended to him as good books. He feels that such recommendations 
are hardly necessary, as the child of average intelligence has innate good 
taste. Children loved these books and still do because they are real. He 
charges that the “highly-educational, carefully suited-to-age, morally sanitary, 
psychologically impeccable children’s books don’t really make much of a 
dent on a child’s consciousness.” I have always enjoyed Clifton Fadiman. 
Now I look upon him with even more respect, for he is of our thinking. 


Perhaps my greatest personal satisfaction has come from the reading 
of two books, both written by men who have deep laid roots in their respective 


fields. Surfeited by too much concentrated reading of children’s books the 
pages of Lewis Mumford’s Green Memories were fresh and stimulating. 
Out of the memories of a son’s childhood and youth has been woven this 
unsentimental account of a father’s deep love for a boy who was an indi- 
vidualist and not always easy to understand. (Geddes Mumford attended a 
school where the theory predominated that the child should live in his visible 
and immediate environment and that fantasy was another name for illusion 
and unreality. Geddes, when he was almost a young man, told his father 
that he had had some frightful moments in dealing with the conjured fan- 
tasies of his imagination despite his father’s and his teacher’s attempt to 
eliminate them from his youth. On looking back over this, Mr. Mumford 
writes: “Surely the minds of children are full of memories and forebodings 
that anticipate and reinforce these more tangible threats of humanity. . . and 
we fooled ourselves when we thought that any antiseptic effort of ours to 
keep the germs of fantasy from incubating could banish the child’s sense 
of the mysterious, the inscrutable, the terrible, and subordinating it to ou 
own practical interests, we perhaps made it take more devious forms, or 
at least gave the demonic a free hand without conjuring up any angelic 
powers to fight on the other side. We did not get rid of the dragon. We 
only banished Saint George. 
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Herbert Reed, the English poet, art critic and educator is the author 
of the second of my most favored books. In his autobiography The Innocent 
Eye is reflected much of the same sort of child psychology as expressed by 
Lewis Mumford. In this telling of his boyhood on a farm in Yorkshire is 
also the same integrity and simplicity of feeling as in Green Memories. The 
reader is able to envisage not only the locale but also to have a sense of 
closeness to the life that went on there. 


The reading of either of these books might help to banish doubts of 
those who are skeptical of the fairy tale and its effect on children. 


Written from the heart and with a sense of real integrity and personal 
emotion, Cry the Beloved Country, Green Memories and The Innocent Eye 
offer a quiet haven in a book world where the theme is usually that of fierce 
inner turmoil, conflicts and maladjustments. I know that there is some- 
thing to be gained by reading such books as That Winter by Merle Miller 
or The Time Is Noon by Hiram Haydn__ I do not believe in the ivory tower 
type of reading, but a steady diet of such emotional violence should be tempered 
by the wit and gentle satire of The Proper Bostonians, the sagacity and 
winsomeness of Tobias Brandywine and the lusty humor of Mister Roberts, 
otherwise one could easily be in a state in which one would need Peace of 
Mind. 


In conclusion I would like to say that as children’s librarians we 
have a responsibility not only to know the literature of our own field but 
also to know something of that outside the sphere of our work. We are 
not children among children, but are adults who are expected to have 
maturity of judgement, a knowledge of the world, and a continued growth 
in understanding. As children we could legitimately revel in childish sim- 
plicity, but as adults the exploitation of childish ideas leads only to senti- 
mentality a word which all too often has been flung at our profession, 
and with some cause. We can afford to be lenient, however, with people 
who so accuse us, knowing that we work to great advantage in the world 
and with belief in what we do. I am reminded of John Gunther’s interview 
with the former Mayor La Guardia of New York when he was collecting 
material for his book Jnside U.S.d4. During the interview Mr. Gunther 
asked the mayor these three questions: 





“Whom do you hate most ?” 
“Hitler!” grunted the Mayor. 
“What do you like most?” 
“Music!”’ was the Mayor’s reply. 
“What do you believe in most?” 


“Children!” said the Mayor, smiling. 
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BEYOND THE CALL OF DUTY— 
A CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN’S READING 
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